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| “Lord, no, Lady Lucille! I never could lay hold on a needle | ing. ‘What should we be the better for craw-thumping and squall 








Evening Bonnet. | proper. It allus slips through my fingers.” ing hymns? I've heard ’em say. ‘That wouldn’t get us a meal o’ 

Tue small capote-shaped frame of this pretty evening bonnet | “You will very soon learn. Every woman ought to be clever | victuals.’” 
has a flat coronet brim. The bonnet is faced with ivory white “Poor souls! they did not know how Christ taught us to ask 
satin merveilleux, which is plain on the crown, and is gathered our Father for all good things. Our prayers may not always be 
into a full puff on the brim and for the binding across the back. =_— answered just as we wish or as soon as we want; but we know they 


The satin is veiled with white tulle embroidered with pearl and 
crystal beads, which is finished at the edge by a fringe of beads, 
A pompon of white marabout feathers with an aigrette is set 
on the front toward the left side. The strings, which are 
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are always heard, and that God gives us what is best for us.’ 
“] dessay if I lived in this house I should be lieve that,” 
/ said Bess, to whom the plainest bed-chamber in Ingleshaw 
SS " 































; 4 ] y. Castle was like an arbor in the Garden of Eden. 
tied on the right side, are of satin-faced moiré ribbon. y . Wail? Uh Ls PN Lucille taught her to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 
y x st\\ fae V-g4 , and one of those ejaculatory verses in the Psalms, 
: NA ) : N which, after that one sublime supplication, are 
N Twp T TRE * : MZ Se LP of all prayers the simplest and the best. It 
FLOW ER AN D \ EED, 7 ; . _ : N was slow work to teac h one who had never 
By MISS M. E. BRADDON, : = meen ene ree Tete a 
JA - E . . N forgotten days when the ragamuffin child 


Avtnor or “To tus Brrrer Enp,” “ Av- 
nora Fioyp,” “ Hostages to Forrunr, 
“Brrvs or Prey,” “ Vixen,” * Evea- 


1 > 
5 y ’ ucille was accustome t the de 
non’s Victory,” rT. Lucil isa 1 to the den 


N had been one among @ herd of other 
S ragamuflins in a ragged school; but 


ultural mind, and 
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CHAPTER Il.—{ Continued.) 


MORE THAN KIN. 


» found an acuteness of intel 


lect in this child of London slums 
and alleys which promised rapid 





h prog ss 1n future 
Aw hour later Lady Lucille lo her maid Tompion Lady 
came back and read some Lucille int ted the task of 


chapters from St. John’s 
Gospel, but not before she 
had gently sounded the 
wanderer’s religious know- 
ledge. She found her wo- 
fully ignorant, her only 
ideas of Gospel truth 
consisting of vague and 
patchy recollections of 
the New Testament as 

it had been expounded 

to her by a series of 
unsympathetic district 
Visitors, so various in 
their views as to be 
eminently confusing 

in their teaching. 
Gently and briefly Lu- 
eille tried to bring be- 
fore the girl’s mind 
the grand and beau- 
tiful image of a Re- 
deemer, before she 
read those chapters 

in which Christ re- 
veals Himself and the 
fair hope of a blessed 
immortality to His 
disciples. 

Bess listened  in- 
tently, uuderstanding 
not very much perhaps 
-—the light as vet was 
but a faint glimmer— 
but deeply interested, 
soothed by the sweet 
voice of the reader, daz- 
zled by that idea of a 
spiritual world which had 
never before been ade- 
quately presented to her im- 
agination. She fell asleep 
with faint echoes of the Sav- 
iour’s words floating in her 
half-awakened mind. 


ng this city waif the 
f plain needle - work 


the simplest house. 


If she really feels 
ong enough to get up 
by ud by, you can show 
her how to arrange her 
room; and then, after 
she has had her dinner 
in the servants’ hall” 
—Tompion’s jaw fell, 
doubtful how even the 
lower house in the 
servants’ hall would 
brook the introduction 
of this vagabond dam- 
sel—“‘ vou can teach 
her a little plain sew- 
ing.” 

Ton pic n followed 
her mistress into the 
col 

“You don’t mean to 
keep her at the Cas- 
tle, do you, Lady Lu- 

” she inquired— 
“a young person with- 


’ 





nr, 


out a character? 
“We shall find out 
what her character is 
in a few days.” 
“ Just consider, Lady 
Lucille, she may be mix- 
ed up with burglars. 


What will his lordship 


That is my business, 
Tompion You may be 
sure I shall not keep her 
here without his lordship’s 
permission. I may get her 
place in the neighborhood. 
What you have to do is to 


teach her to be a han ly little 


Lucille went to see her protégée 
early next morning. Bess was re- 
freshed and strengthened by nour- 
ishing food and rest, and was eager 
to get up. 

“Tf there was anything I could do for 
you, lady—”’ she began. 

“ Call me Lady Lucille; that is my name.” 

“Lady Lucille—that’s a pretty name !—if 


“Tt ain’t so easy to teach a 
tramp that has never been used 
Sv’ to decent ways,” muttered the re- 

s/ luctant Tompion. 
“You will find her very clever and 
teachable. Her wits have been sharp- 
ened in the school of adversity. This 
is the first time I have ever asked you to 
do anything out of the beaten track, Tom- 





there was anything I could do; but, Lord ha’ \ pion. I hope you are not going to be dis- 
mercy upon me! I’m such a hignorant creature, \ agreeable about it.” 
except to tramp about with a basket of flowers in as Tompion vowed that she would not shrink from 
spring and summer time, and to sell boot-laces or fu- . . \ \ going through fire and water for her mistress, much 
sees in winter, I ain’t good for nothink.” ~ ANY : ‘ih less would she refuse to teach a characterless young 
“We will soon make you good for ever so many things, “NS . \ Me female, whose habits no doubt were dirty, and whose 
I am sure you are not stupid.” ; 3 : ' \ \ \ language must needs be improper. , 
“ Well, no, Lady Lu—Lucille; folks mostly says I’m sharp. I Pies, Lucille and Miss Marjorum spent a studious morning, deep in 


could turn my hand to pretty nigh anything if I had the chance. ) : 
I've sung ballads in the publics sometimes of a Saturday night: ip 
‘She wore a Wreath o’ Roses,’ and ‘ We met,’ and ‘The Last Rose EVENING BONNET. 
o’ Summer,’ and such like.” 

“ My maid shall teach you plain needle-work. Are you clever 
with your needle?” “ 


Dante’s “ Inferno,” the girl’s eager mind leaping all grammatical 
fences, and seizing the spirit of the poet, the vivid dramatic power 
of the scene; the patient governess arresting her at every line to 
expatiate upon tenses and cases, relatives and predicates, with 
at needle-work. The taste is born with us,I think. But the first | that affection for dry detail which is the favorite virtue of all 
thing I want to teach you is to pray. Perhaps, though you know | mediocre teachers. The weather to-day was less distractingly 
— - so little of the Gospel, you have been taught to say your prayers?” | lovely. The sky wore its sober English gray; and Lucille was 
* Begun in Hagrer’s Bazar, No. 46, Vol. XV. | “No, Lady Lucille; them I lived among didn’t hold with pray- [Continued on page 746.) 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN Iniusrrarep Wrrekty—16 Paces, 

No. 158, the ope ning n uniber of our new volume, 
has for its leading article another of the series on 
“ Peril and Privation,” by Mr. James Payn, en- 
titled “ The Wreck of the ‘ Juno,” and giving a 
thrilling account of the disaster which met that 
unhappy vessel in the course of a voyage between 
Rangoon and Madras. 

This issue contains the second installment of 
* Nan,” by Mrs. Joun Litiiz ; an admirable short 
story by Mr. Exsor McCormick, entitled “ The 
Train-Boy's Fortune’ ; “The Mulatto of Mu- 
rillo,” a true story of exceptional interest ; and 
another humorous tale of direful woe, by Jimmy 
Brown, descriptive of his labors and sufferings in 
the cause of “ Art.” 

The illustrations of this number are unusually 
brilliant and attractive. Among the artists that 
have contributed specimens of their best work are 
Mr. J. O. Davinson, Mrs. Jesste SHepnHerp, Mr. 
A. B. Frost, Mr. W. L. Suepxerp, and Mr. PALMER 
Cox. A prominent place is also given to a fine 
engraving from “ The Novice,” a very beautiful 
painting by M. ALEXANDRE Rosert, of the French 
Academy. 


Terms, $1 50 per Year. Single Copies, 4 Cents. 


The New Volume begins with the Number is- 
sued November 7. 

A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of three- 
cent stamp. 








(™~ Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Plush, Velvet, Silk, Satin, Veiling, Cloth, Cash- 
mere, Wool, and other Dresses for Street, House, 
and Evening wear ; Ladies’ Winter Bonnets and 
Wrappings ; Suits, Dresses,and Aprons for Chil- 
dren of all ages ; Crochet Petticoats, Foot-Muffs, 
Sofa Pillows, Embroidery Patterns, etc., ete. ; with 
choice literary and pictorial attractions. 


IN NEW BOTTLES. 
ANY years ago the philosopher MILL 
wrote a formal plea for the right to ec- 
centricity. At that time, and especially in 
England, the land of precedent and tradi- 
tion, to be eccentric was to be socially sus- 
pected, if not socially disgraced. Now it 
would be hard to find a jury of twelve 
picked men who would agree as to the defi- 
nition of the offense. Indeed, it is curious 
to see how an advancing public opinion 
turns the doubtful innovation of yesterday 
into the precedent of to-day and the exam- 
ple of to-morrow. 

Mr. MILL was certain that society tended 
toward a stereotyped life. But when it 
was seen that this generation needed both 
men and women who were willing to try 
new experiments in living, they sprang up 
on the right hand and on the left. The old 
uniformity of career is a thing of the past. 
Certain occupations have been opened to 
intelligent labor by the development of new 
wealth and industries, certain others by 
conquest of common-sense over prejudice. 
This greater variety of employment, this 
pioneer clearing of forests of difficulty, this 
settlement of moral unexplored territory, 
this close contact with men of different na- 
ture, behavior, and experience, result, of 
course, in greater freedom of action and 
opinion. 

Middle-aged people remember when it 
was revolutionary, if not disreputable, to 
employ a physician of a new school of med- 
icine. Now a man may elect to be cured 
by pill or pellet, visible dose or invisible 
faith, and there is none to look askance at 
him. In like manner it was the general 
feeling that persons who did not go regu- 
larly to church were unrespectable, if not 
immoral. But now it is seen that conscien- 
tives and even religious people may have 
conscientious and even religious reasons for 
irregular attendance on public worship. 
On the other hand, it is so plain that 
habitual church- goers are not therefore 
habitual Christians that church-going has 
ceased to be a test of character. One does 
not lose social standing because he believes 
in the Darwinian hypothesis. And the 
leaders of one great political party cheer- 
fully accord much private virtue to the 
leaders of the other. 

We allude to religion and politics because 
these are least ready to feel the tendency of 
the time. And when religious and political 
toleration grows apace, it is certain that the 
yoke of opinion bears lightly in the social 
world. Never before have people been so 
free to live their own lives, create their own 
standards, refuse to pronounce any shibbo- 
leth. 

That decline of politeness of which we 
sometimes hear complaint seems to us rath- 
er a departure from the traditional standard 
of politeness. There is far less ceremony, it 
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is true, and doubtless less outward deference 
and attention. The old codes are discredit- 
ed by the new conditions. But ours is a 
time of greater kindness and considerate- 
ness than any former time. And we shall 
presently settle into a behavior, no doubt, 
which, while it expresses the right of people 
to do as they please, will strenuously insist 
on the obligation of perfect politeness to 
others which that right involves. 

With this greater social freedom has come, 
of necessity, a greater frankness. Moralists 
of the Saturday Review school deplore the 
tendency of young girls to fastness and im- 
propriety of speech. It is probable that 
their crities simply mistake their new sense 
of liberty for license. Custom and opinion 
have pressed so heavily on women for gen- 
erations that it would not be strange if they 
find it a little difficult to adjust themselves 
to the new environment. There may be 
some destruction of old and beloved ideals. 
There may be much froth and muddy sedi- 
ment before the new wine runs clear. But 
modesty, purity, and womanly sweetness are 
no more out of fashion to-day than they have 
been in all the ages past,than they will be 
while women love and suffer for the race. 

There is far more reason to be troubled 
lest women should not see their new herit- 
age, and be ready to enter upon it, than lest 
they should accept it in a mannish way. 
We mean that they are slow to recognize 
how mere a simulacrum is that traditional 
tyrant, Mrs. Grundy, become. They fancy 
that they must do this, or have that, or be- 
hold the other; must go here, or be seen 
there, or avoid a third place; must wear a 
certain mode, or refuse to wear another cer- 
tain mode, because otherwise socievy will 
notice and condemn. But, in reality, socie- 
ty is a thousand times too busy with its 
daily increasing complexity of interests to 
know or care for any of these infinitesimal 
compliances. It may not concern itself 
overmuch with justice and judgment and 
the weightier matters of the law, but it 
gives less and less attention to the tithings 
of mint, anise, and cummin. Forty centu- 
ries may have looked down upon the French 
soldiers at Cairo, but not the petty fraction 
of one beholds the direr struggle of ill-arm- 
ed women against sordid circumstance. And 
if they could only believe this, if they could 
see how generously time has granted the 
philosopher's plea for the right of eccen- 
tricity, how might not they possess and 
adorn their new kingdom of leisure! 





HOW ART REMUNERATES 
WOMEN. 
PHOTO-COLORING. 


‘to term photo-coloring is used to designate 
the art of coloring photographs. For the 
last twenty years, at least, there has been in tliis 
country a steady demand for the application of 
color to photographs, and to-day thousands of 
persons, chiefly young women, are devoting them- 
selves to supplying the demand, with no prospect 
that the market will become dull. Thirty or more 
of these workers are in the school of the Coop- 
er Institute, under the instruction of Mr. W. W. 
Scott, and the visitor who has had the privilege 
of seeing them will remember how picturesque 
they looked in the midst of their gay and bright 
pigments, card-boards, and finished or partly fin- 
ished photographs, one coloring a portrait, an- 
other a landscape, a third an interior, a fourth a 
genre, some of the works directly from life or na- 
ture, others from oil-paintings. They use water- 
colors exclusively, and are governed by most of 
the laws of the water-colorist’s art. The technique 
of the business is very simple, and in two steps— 
first, the application of a wash of color; secondly, 
the use of stippling. And about one-fifth of the 
number are earning ten or twelve dollars a week 
by executing orders. That is to say, they are 
more than paying their necessary expenses while 
acquiring an honorable and remunerative profes- 
sion. After a two years’ course of study many 
of these diligent young women will be able to 
earn more than that. Sometimes during their 
first year they succeed in earning as much. In 
1865, just after the war for the Union, one of 
these resolute and clever sisters arrived in New 
York city from the South, almost penniless, with 
a father, mother, two grown-up brothers, and a 
grown-up sister on her hands. Having received 
some little training in the art of photo-coloring 
before the late conflict had wiped out the fortune 
of her parents, she determined to help herself 
and the rest of the family, and in a short time 
obtained work enough to provide for the support 
of the entire group. For ten years that plucky 
and capable little woman continued this very not- 
able exploit; and had she not been cruelly and 
fast seized, and until her death held, by pulmo- 
nary consumption, would doubtless have been per- 
forming it at this hour. 

Each art has its special difficulties, and those 
of the art of photo-coloring usually lie, first, in 
ignorance of drawing, which incapacitates the 
artist from producing form, and leaves her work 
either painfully flat or distorted—the cheeks 
in her portraits, the shoulders, arms, and busts 
as if silhouetted, or else misshapen; secondly, 
in ignorance of coloring, which makes her tints 
either dry or hard—dry enough to crumble and 
blow away, hard enough to serve as sounding 
brass or tinkling cymbals—and which prevents 
her from successfully covering up the trouble- 








some and exacting little black places in the 
neighborhood of the lips and eyes of the photo- 
graphic portrait; thirdly, in ignorance of how 
to sell her work, for, unlike somg of her sisters 
who pursue “ high art,” the photo-colorist seems 
disinclined to convert her studio into a mere mu- 
seum for the exhibition of unsalable wares. The 
first two of these difficulties are overcome, in 
most instances, by perseverance and competent 
instruction; and it is pleasing to know that so 
persevering are the young novices of the Cooper 
Institute that, with one exception, they are “dread- 
fully jealous” of any member of their class who, 
in their judgment, receives a disproportionate 
amount of attention from the teacher—the ex- 
ception being, of course, the pupil who is receiv- 
ing such attention. To checkmate the green- 
eyed monster Mr. Scott has tried several expedi- 
ents: he began at each end of the class by turns, 
one day at the head, the next day at the foot, 
working up or down, with the intention of attend- 
ing to each pupil’s wants every day. But often 
the hour for closing arrived before the end of 
the class was reached, although the middle was 
always reached, no matter at which end he had 
begun. This course gave dissatisfaction, and he 
tried again. Noting carefully each day where he 
left off, he began at that place the day after, and 
so pursued his rounds; but even then some pu- 
pils would arrive late, be passed over, and go 
home disconsolate, a journey of perhaps many 
miles. His present plan is to give each member 
ten minutes daily, rain or shine; but some mem- 
bers need more than ten, while others who need 
scarcely two want ten at least. Which one of us 
is happy ? 

Having learned the technique of her profes- 
sion, a principal dogma of which is not to retouch 
a spot which has once been touched, the photo- 
colorist is ready to execute orders for colored 
photographs. How shall she obtainthem? The 
answer to this question depends upon her neces- 
sities. Seventeen years ago an Englishman who 
understood the art of photo-coloring sailed from 
London for New York with five pounds in his 
pocket. Arriving in this city a stranger without 
friends, he proceeded at once in search of em- 
ployment. With a specimen of his work in his 
hand, he called upon almost every photographer 
in Broadway, and offered successively his serv- 
ices. Nobody desired them. But when the list 
was all but exhausted, he found the very place 
he was seeking. “You are the man I want,” 
said the photographer ; “my colorist is about to 
leave me, and I wish to fill his place.” Ever 
since that time this artist has had much to do. 
He is now one of the leaders in his profession. 
If a young woman should ask him how she could 
get orders for coloring photographs, his reply 
would be: “The best way that I know of is to 
visit the shops of the photographers, and make 
known your wants. If the proprietor can not 
give you regular work at so much a week—say, 
ten or twelve dollars—he may supply you with 
special work. For such work the pay is not 
high, but it is better than none at all. You will 
get probably fifty cents for coloring a full-length 
carte-de-visite, and one dollar for coloring an im- 
perial. If you have had a moderate amount of 
experience, you will be likely to color half a doz- 
en cartes or three imperials in a day of seven or 
eight hours, thus earning three dollars a day. If 
your visit brings you no orders of any kind, but 
rough words or indifference instead, keep a brave 
heart, and try another shop. There is no disgrace 
in being rudely treated. If you are really in need 
of money, persevere in your rounds from shop to 
shop, and courageously face the inconveniences. 
You at least will make yourself and your wares 
known, and may some time receive orders from a 
proprietor who, being crowded with business, is 
only too glad to secure your prompt and capable 
services,” 

If, on the other hand, your necessities are not 
immediate, you can color photographs at home, 
and show them, or lend them, or give them to 
your friends, taking care, of course, that the work 
shall be the best you can produce. You ean also 
explain to them, while they are examining these 
specimens of your skill, the practical side of the 
photo-colorist’s art, telling them how weak even 
the best plain photograph is; how it represents 
the sitter in an attitude or expression of con- 
straint, greater in some cases than in others, but 
always sufficient to be disagreeable ; how it falsi- 
fies color, making a yellow ribbon black and a 
blue dress white, and playing mischief with every 
texture into which yellow or blue enters. You 
can show, by contrasting a plain photograph 
with a colored one, how by your art you have 
overcome these short-comings ; how the attitude 
and expression in the portrait vou are exhibiting 
are easy, natural, unconstrained, and how the lo- 
cal colors are true. You can add something, if 
you choose, about the ceaseless charm of color. 
Finally, you can remind your listeners that the 
purpose of coloring a photographic portrait is to 
produce more nearly than does the plain photo- 
graph the verisimilitude of nature. 

Of course it is easy enough for a practitioner 
of “high art” to lift up his eyes, hands, and voice 
in horror at the thought of coloring a photo- 
graph, and excommunicate the abomination with 
anathemas, accompanied by the explanation that 
it deserves such treatment because it is “ not art.” 
But without entering into a discussion with this 
person, let us ask him whether or not it is true 
that high artists themselves also sometimes make 
a photograph the basis of their work. Do they 
or do they not ever put on their canvas a tracing 
from a photograph, and then paint over that tra- 
cing an oil portrait of the sitter whose photograph 
they have traced? Moreover, is it or is it not 
true that Meissonier himself painted whole pic- 
tures in this way twenty years ago, and disclosed 
the fact to professional photographers by the 
very aspect of the forms produced, they knowing 
that the short-focussed camera of those days used 
to distort forms precisely as the forms in some of 
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Meissonier’s earlier paintings are distorted? A 
truce to disputations. 

In almost every family there are valued old 
portraits which by fading, cracking, or more or 
less falling to pieces have become well-nigh use- 
less, save for the memories which they inspire. 
The art of portraiture has advanced in these lat- 
ter days, and the triumphs of former times, save 
those of the great painters, sculptors, or draughts- 
men, are laggards, By taking one of those an- 
cient daguerreotypes or other types to a solar- 
print shop, getting a reproduction of it, and col- 
oring the reproduction, a work can be reproduced 
which will surely give pleasure to the average 
spectator, and more faithfully present the linea- 
ments of the loved and lost. So trustworthy is 
this statement that the success of hundreds of 
canvassers throughout the country may be 
brought to attest it. These men travel from 
town to town, and from house to house, showing 
a pretty specimen of a colored photograph, and 
offering to execute a similar one to order for four 
or five dollars. They obtain a great many or- 
ders, and return to New York and set scores of 
girls who understand the art of coloring photo- 
graphs to fill them. You can visit any of their 
establishments and see the young artists at work, 
each one painting exclusively that part of a por- 
trait in which she most excels—the hair, for 
instance, the cheeks, the lace trimming about the 
shoulders—and leaving other parts for other col- 
laborators, her wages being ten or twelve dollars 
a week. 

The artist who depends upon wages or a salary 
usually earns much less money than she who has 
a sufficiency of private orders to execute; and 
every clever girl who understands the art of 
photo-coloring can conceive of at least several 
ways in which she may get such orders. Her 
first lookout should be to make her wares 
known, and also to make known the purposes 
they serve. The popular ignorance on art mat- 
ters is both pervasive and dense, while on the 
other hand there are comparatively few persons 
whom a little fresh esthetic information does not 
please. You may be sure that your hearer will 
be attentive if you are explaining with even mod- 
erate lucidity the practical uses of the art of 
photo-coloring. Don’t you think that a father 
would be glad if, when lamenting that he had no 
picture of the child who lay dead in his house, he 
learned that from a photograph of its dead face 
you could make a portrait vital, beautiful, and 
faithful ? 

In the galleries of the principal art dealers of 
New York city the number of expensive colored 
photographs sold is less than it was two years 
ago. Five years ago a fresh demand for these 
works arose after a six years’ quiescence. Most 
of the supply in those establishments comes from 
London, very little being received from France or 
Germany, and almost nothing at all from the 
United States. The probability is that in about 
four years the call for large colored photographs 
of oil-paintings will again be urgent, although 
many of these works may be colored by machin- 
ery, and not by hand. Finally, it may be said 
that clever girls who obtain an order for work of 
a specially difficult and lucrative sort often seek 
the assistance of professional artists of distine- 
tion, known as “ miniature painters,” who, in re- 
turn for a sum of money—tiliree, five, ten, or more 
dollars—will execute in good style for their youth- 
ful customers the most important part or parts of 
the photo-coloring desired. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FURS—PERSIAN, ASTRAKHAN, ETC. 


rane furs are restored to favor, especially 
those of the glossy black Persian lamb with 
satin lustre and peculiar waved marking like that 
of moiré silks. Next this in choice is the As- 
trakhan lamb-skin, with looser curled fleece that 
seems more woolly than the silken Persian. The 
shaded and curled gray Krimmer will also be 
used for trimming gray cloth suits and for chil- 
dren’s furs. The curled black furs will be made 
up later in the season for sacques shaped like 
those of seal-skin, and have already been fashion- 
ed into pelerine capes, collars, chasubles, and 
muffs, to serve as separate sets of fur, but are most 
largely employed for trimming cloaks of fur seal, 
cloth, camel’s-hair, ete. 
SETS OF FUR. 

A set of fur of some becoming style completes 
the cloth costumes that are now so generally 
worn, Such a set gives necessary warmth to the 
chest and hands, and is at the same time less 
weighty and far less costly than larger fur gar- 
ments. The novelty for these is the chasuble, a 
long scarf that is put on over the head, buttons 
down as far as the waist, hangs below this in a 
closed square-cornered flat piece almost to the 
floor, and has a flat muff permanently attached 
to it across the front just where the hands would 
naturally rest; the back is a square collar that 
reaches low enough to cover the shoulder-blades ; 
a pocket is inside the front. This new and grace- 
ful garment is made up of black fox fur, sea-ot- 
ter, black marten, black Persian, chinghilla, and 
natural beaver. 

A pelerine with a round muff is the favorite 
set of fur for young ladies to wear with close-fit- 
ting jackets, pelisses, and redingotes. The pele- 
rine is the deep round English cape that extends 
over the shoulders half-way to the elbow, but 
does not conceal the waist line. A very small 
round muff of the same fur is worn with the pel- 
erine, and it is considered good style to dispense 
with all trimming on these small muffs, such as 
tassels, tails, etc. The Eugénie cape is smaller 
than the pelerine, and there are still smaller Rus- 
sian collars that with a muff constitute a set suit- 
able to wear independently, or with a garment 
bordered with the same fur. Pelerines of the 





natural light-shaded beaver are very popular with 
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young ladies, and those of seal will be fashiona- 
bly worn this winter. A black fox pelerine with 
its very long fleece is particularly becoming to 
slender ladies, as it is full and rich-looking about 
the throat, and the smaller collars of this fur 
have a similar effect. Persian lamb pelerines 
with their close curled fleece are liked for fuller 
figures. The inexpensive pelerines of black hare 
are pretty, effective, and warm, but have not usu- 
ally proved to be durable. 

Arica chinchilla of beautiful gray shades and 
fleece like down makes youthful-looking collars, 
pelerines, chasubles, and muffs, and the brown- 
tinted Bolivia chinchilla is also pretty when not 
placed in contrast with the more expensive Arica 
fur. Stylish capes are made of the long black 
hair of monkey-skins, but there is little warmth 
in these. When expense need not be consider- 
ed, a pelerine of Russian sible is a luxurious 
choice, as it, together with a muff of dark shades, 
will cost $500; there are, however, lighter sable- 
skins, with natural silver tips, that are made up 
into sets for $150 or $200. The redder tinged 
Hudson Bay sable, with its fleece shaded to drab 
next the pelt, instead of being blue there, like the 
Russian skins, is far more generally used. Boas 
are entirely out of fashion. It is an object of 
desire with ladies to have a muff that may be 
worn with various costumes, and the choice of 
these with the rich is for sable or the sea-otter 
skins that are silver tipped and of remarkably 
thick fleece ; next there is the black fox muff, or 
else chinchilla or Persian. The black marten 
muffs are not costly, but are more expensive now 
that this fur is thoroughly deodorized. With 
young ladies golden-beaver muffs are very popu- 
lar, as are the variously dressed beaver-skins, 
some of which are of natural light shades, while 
others are colored dark brown. In many of these 
all the long over-hairs are plucked out, leaving 
only the soft close fur next the pelt; in others 
only three-quarters of these hairs are plucked 
out, and there are other beavers that have silvery 
hairs sewed in amid the dark fur. Silver-fox, 
red lynx, black lynx, and spotted leopard-skins 
also make elegant muffs. The flat satchel muffs 
are quite large, and have a handle covered with 
the fur. Cuffs of fur are little used now that 
loose-wristed gloves are worn outs:de the sleeves. 
Fur turbans will be worn more than they have 
ever been, and are of very simple shape, with low 
oval crown, and no rolled edge to the brim. These 
are mostly made of seal fur, but there are many 
of Astrakhan and chinchilla. Very large and 
picturesque round hats of seal-skin are trimmed 
with a large bird, or with many ostrich feathers 
in terra-cotta, brown, and red shades. Comforta- 
ble hoods with capes, for ladies to wear on jour- 
neys or when sleighing, are made of seal-skin 
bordered with the spotted leopard-skins, or of 
chinchilla trimmed with natural beaver, or else 
entirely of black Persian lamb-skin. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES. 


Seal-skin” sacques will be as generally worn 
this winter as they were last year, but are changed 
in shape, being a trifle shorter, and fitting the fig- 
ure more closely. They are said to be three inch- 
es smaller in the waist than those of last year, 
and their shortened length ranges from thirty- 
three to thirty-seven inches. The back of the 
sacque follows the outlines of the wearer, and fits 
smoothly over the tournure; the front is double- 
breasted, and curves in gracefully below the bust; 
the collar and lapels are small, and the sleeves 
fit the arms closely and are without cuffs. Seal 
bars with braid loops fasten the garment. The 
best plan for the purchaser is to buy a plain un- 
trimmed sacque, putting all the outlay in the 
quality of the seal fur, which is beautiful enough 
of itself when new; trimming can be added an- 
other season, when the freshness of the fur has 
been marred, or there is some change of shape 
needed. Select very dark seal-skins, and be sure 
that the fleece runs upward throughout the en- 
tire garment; when cleansing it with a brush or 
stroking it with the hand, the strokes should al- 
ways be upward with the pile. Many pockets in 
a fur sacque make it unshapely. Do not dry 
seal-skin by the fire, as it will surely mat and 
flatten ; expose it instead in a cold dry room, where 
it should be well spread out. 


TRIMMED SEAL SACQUES, 


Trimmed seal sacques are slightly longer than 
those that are quite plain. <A trimming of light- 
er-colored fur, such as chinchilla, natural beaver, 
or otter, greatly enhances the beauty of seal-skin, 
as it brings out the rich coloring and luxuriant 
thickness of the fleece. The natural curly bea- 
ver of light drab tints, shaded lighter toward the 
top, and thoroughly plucked, is one of the pretti- 
est trimmings, but the colored darker brown 
beaver three-quarter plucked, as furriers say— 
that is, with three-fourths of its long over-hairs 
drawn out—is more fashionable, and resembles 
sable; other beaver trimmings have only half 
the long hairs plucked, while some have only 
a fourth of them drawn, and still others have 
“ silvery points,” or white hairs, inserted. Black 
marten borders are worn wider than they were 
last year, and are more fashionable and also more 
expensive than they formerly were; they add $50 
or $75 to the cost of a sacque, and the same ex- 
pense attends the use of black jennet borders, 
which are now used for the first time. Black 
fox borders make a stately and elegant-looking 
garment that may be worn by ladies who dress 
in mourning, as well as those who wear colors. 


LONG SEAL-SKIN CLOAKS, 


Long seai-skin cloaks are made more slender 
and close-fitting, and while still very long, expe- 
rience proves that they ought not to be as long 
as those of last year, as they were soon frayed 
and soiled by use; a glimpse ef the dress skirt 
all around is now seen when the new garments 
are worn. The newest cloaks are very simply 
shaped, and consist of the princesse, which is 





straight, and has elbow sleeves that are open and 
square, or else the redingote, which is a close- 
fitting long coat with coat sleeves, and is shaped 
to the figure by regular side forms that are of 
course only seen in the linings; these garments 
lap slightly in front, have a large collar, and are 
open in the lower part of the back. Seal cloaks 
of other names are shown, such as the Ristori, 
with the square sleeves beginning further back 
than those of the princesse cloak, or the Albero- 
ni, which has a circular back, or the sortie de bal, 
with Dolman-like sides, but all are variations of 
the first two garments described, being more or 
less closely fitted, according to the taste of the 
wearer, and all having a much more slender effect 
than those worn last winter. The reader is ad- 
monished that these cloaks should not reach low- 
ér than within six inches of the foot of the dress 
skirt. Few long cloaks of seal are made without 
trimming of a different fur, as they are thought 
to look tame and monotonous without a deep rich 
collar, wide bands on the sleeves, and a border 
that extends not only all around the foot, but up 
the front; when this is beyond the limits of the 
purse, there should be a deep collar and cuffs at 
least, yet there are long seal cloaks shown with 
their only garniture a dozen small heads made of 
seal-skin, in imitation of the real heads of seal, 
placed down the fronts with loops of braid for 
fastening. A princesse cloak of seal with a Rus- 
sian sable border is indeed a princely garment, 
and costs $1300, but the brown shades of the 
finest sable are not such effective contrasts as 
the grayer shades of the costly sea-otter. Silver- 
fox borders of greater width than any previous- 
ly seen trim the long seal paletots that it is the 
new caprice to make slightly shorter behind. 
Black fox borders are very elegant on these lux- 
urious garments, Young ladies will choose the 
long tight redingote of seal-skin that shows a fine 
figure to advantage, trimmed with the beautifully 
curled and shaded natural beaver, or the darker 
partly plucked colored beaver, or else with light 
silver-fox, or shaded gray chinchilla border. 


FUR-LINED CLOAKS. 


Perhaps the greatest height of luxury is seen 
in plain and simple-looking garments that, when 
opened, are found to be lined with sable-skins, to 
which tails are attached at intervals; or the en- 
tire lining may be of seal-skin, or of royal ermine, 
or the down-like chinchilla, or red fox skins with 
tints that are almost rose-color, or the gray fox 
with yellow shades, the blue jennet, or those 
of the black Astrakhan lambs, or the durable 
mink-skins that are almost as handsome as sable. 
But these garments are exceptional, and can only 
be bought by rich women, while ten out of twelve 
of the fur-lined cloaks are furnished with the 
squirrel-skins that have proved to be warm and 
durable, and are within the reach of women of 
moderate means. The simplest of these garments 
is the useful circular, which is always in favor, and 
is now made of armure silk, Sicilienne, satin de 
Lyon, Messine (repped silk), Tremelaine, satin mer- 
veilleux, camel’s-hair,or other fine wool stuff. The 
entirely gray lining made of the back of the squir- 
rel is liked for its greater warmth, while those of 
the whole squirrel, showing pretty white locks, 
make nice even linings that are liked both for 
lightness and warmth. A deep Russian collar of 
black hare is the trimming used on the simplest 
of these garments, while others are bordered all 
around. The new kitten skunk linings have most 
peculiar markings in black and cream-colored 
lines. All the new shapes with square sleeves de- 
scribed for seal cloaks are repeated in these fur- 
lined garments, and the richest are made of em- 
bossed velvet, of plush figured repped silks, bro- 
caded satins, or plain satin ; these figures are very 
large, in feather and flower designs, and are shown 
in dark brown brocades as well as in black; thus a 
brown brocaded satin cloak is lined with red fox 
skins, and bordered with the costly sea-otter, while 
another, that gives the effect of a short visite rest- 
ing upon a longer cloak, has brocaded plush for 
the top garment, with ottoman silk below. There 
are also new circular-shaped garments that have 
places for the arms to come out over a front that 
clings like a vest; this is elegant when made of 
ciselé velvet, with a satin vest front, lined and 
trimmed with chinchilla. Some jet ornaments, 
passementerie, and chenille fringes are added to 
such cloaks, and many have. rosettes, bows, and 
strings of satin ribbon down the front. The prin- 
cesse and Dolman shapes are very popular for 
fur-lined garments. The choicest garments for 
elderly ladies or for those dressing in mourning 
are princesse cloaks of dull and fine black cam- 
el’s-hair, with collar, cuffs, and border of curled 
black Persian lamb-skin, and a lining of pure gray 
squirrel fur. 


FUR-TRIMMED CLOAKS, COSTUMES, ETC. 


There are also seen at the furriers’ many cloaks 
of cloth, or plush, or brocaded velvet, that are 
lined with quilted silk or satin, and the only fur 
about them is that used for the trimming and col- 
lar. This collar of fur may be flat, or rolled in 
Russian style, or else the pointed shawl collar. 
Notable among such garments is a green cloth 
pelisse, tight-fitting, long, and plain, with a collar 
and cuffs of black Persian lamb-skin, and three 
lengthwise rows of this skin trimming the back 
of the skirt between the great box pleats that 
hold all the fullness of the back. Two great but- 
tons made of the Persian skin define the waist 
line in the back ; some braiding trims the front, 
and there is a turban with green cloth top, and 
sides of black lamb-skin. There are also redin- 
gotes and princesse cloaks of plain plush of seal 
brown color, lined with quilted silk, and bordered 
with Hudson Bay sable, while others of brocaded 
silk are trimmed with black fox, black marten, 
raccoon, or chinchilla fur. The new Chevalier 
cloak, similar to long Ulsters, is very handsome 
when made of dark green cloth with merely a 
collar and cuffs of black fox fur. 

Fur trimmings are also fashionable for cloth 





and velvet costumes, and are used even in con- 
junction with the popular braid and appliqué 
garnitures, All the fur borders described above 
for cloaks are sold by the yard for costumes, and 
are worn in broader bands even than those of 
last year. The black Astrakhan and Persian 
lamb borders are the special novelties, and some 
of the modistes use these for the whole front and 
sides of skirts to be worn with cloth over-dresses, 
Sea-otter borders are the most costly of all, 
sometimes being $125 a yard. There are also 
new effects given to sable borders by making 
them entirely of the tails, forming stripes across 
the width of the trimming. Natural gray lynx 
with light long fleece is seen on many French 
costumes, and is very effective ; but the fur trim- 
mings most general on imported suits is the nat- 
ural beaver, curled and shaded, and the black 
marten, which is known abroad as Alaska sable. 
Chinchilla trims velvet effectively, but is only be- 
coming to ladies whose complexions are clear, 
with fine high color in cheeks and lips, Stone- 
marten trimmings are revived, and can scarcely 
be distinguished from sable bands, especially 
when made of the animals’ tails in crosswise 
stripes. Black fox, black lynx, raccoon, gray 
Krimmer, leopard, tiger-cat, kitten beaver, and 
many striped and spotted furs are also used for 
trimming. 


GENTLEMEN’S FUR-LINED COATS. 


Cloth top-coats for gentlemen are lined with 
fur as luxuriant and fine as any shown for ladies, 
and these rival in cost the fur-seal overcoats 
worn for driving, sleighing, and travelling, as 
well as over the light cloth full-dress suits. One 
of these of the plainest cloth outside has sea-otter 
facings, with warm mink lining throughout; an- 
other is lined with Astrakhan fur, bordered with 
more glossy Persian near the front; g third, lined 
with brown jennet, has a collar and cuffs of bea- 
ver, while an entire coat is made of buffalo-skin, 
and an Ulster is of golden brown undyed seal 
fur. The handsome seal-skin coats are very long 
sacks with double-breasted front. 


CHILDREN’S FURS. 


A sacque of seal-skin is chosen for large girls, 
or of white cony-skin for small ones. Krimmer, 
seal, and grebe sets of a cape and muff are 
also used. For infants’ carriages are beautiful 
small rugs of white fox-skin laid on dark blue 
cloth, or natural golden seal on a background 
of dove gray cloth, or else of spotted fawn-skin 
or white cony, mink, seal, or tiger or leopard 
skins. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
C. G. GuntuEr’s Sons, 184 Fifth Avenue. 





PERSONAL. 


THE managers of that excellent institution, the 
New York Decorative Art Society, wish to extend 
their educational work in the direction of free 
instruction in the minor industrial arts by form- 
ing large classes in plain sewing, embroidery, 
wood-carving, hammered brass, mosaic- work, 
and the rudiments of modelling and designing, 
for children of both sexes from nine to fifteen. 
They feel that these are the years when the 
fingers may become most expert, and the per- 
ceptions quickened as well as the brain devel- 
oped, and that this teaching need not interfere, 
but can go hand in hand, rather as recreation 
than otherwise, with regular school duties. To 
accomplish this laudable work the managers 
appeal to the public for assistance, whether 
by annual or special subscriptions, which may 
be addressed to the Treasurer, Mr. GeorGe C. 
MaGown, at the rooms of the society, No. 28 
East Twenty-first Street. 

—The study chair which Hon. Horace Mann 
used when a student in college, where he took 
the highest honors in 1819, has been given to the 
library of Brown University by his widow. 

—Members of the Webster Historical Society 
made a pilgrimage to WEBSTER’s birth-place on 
the thirtieth anniversary of his death, and found 
the famous well and the old elm still flourishing, 
while one-half of the house where he was born 
is still standing. The room where he first saw 
the light is a workshop. 

—A descendant of Captain Mites StanpIsH— 
the sixth in descent—Mr. GrorGE B. STANDISH, 
a member of the old Pilgrim Society of Ply- 
mouth, lately died in South Boston, Massachu- 
setts, at the age of eighty-one. 

—Judge KaLaKata, a brother of the King of 
the Sandwich Islands, is in San Francisco. 

—The first discoverer of the great comet was 
Dr. B. A. GOULD, now astronomer at Cordoba, 
South America, a graduate of the Boston Latin 
School and of Harvard College, and a native of 
Boston. He is a nephew of the late Miss Han- 
NAH F. GOuLD, the poetess, 

—Joun Brown’s widow, a vigorous woman 
of sixty-seven, is visiting Mr. Frank SANBORN 
at Concord, Massachusetts. 

—Mr. Bronson Acort, who is nearly eighty- 
three, is suffering from his second paralytic 
stroke. He is a lovely old gentleman both in 
character and appearance, his beaming blue eye 
and fair skin giving an effect of youthful health, 
while his snowy hair and beard make him ven- 
erable. 

—Ten thousand dollars have now been collect- 
ed by the dollar subscriptions to the Garfield 
Monument Fund of Cincinnati, and the statue 
is to be of heroic size in bronze. 

—Mr. Conway says if Mrs. Lanatry suggests 
to learned ladies that they will be none the worse 
for good looks, her success will enure to their 
benefit. But that sort of criticism comes rather 
late when it is universally conceded that the 
blue-stockings are among the best-dressed and 
most attractive women in society. 

—America is to have a visit from Lady FLor- 
ENCE DIXIg, author of Across Putagonia, and also 
to be the subject of a new work on her return. 
She will hunt for two months in the Northwest. 

—An attack has been made upon PENN by one 
of the oldest Methodist preachers of Philadel- 
phia, Rev. J. D. Kurtz, who says he introduced 
** fire-water’? among the Indians, giving them 
rum in exchange for their lands. On the other 
hand, Mr. WuiTtier writes that he “ will for- 
ever stand with the sages, statesmen, and philan- 





thropists of whom the world of their day was 
not worthy.” And a third party says that if 
PENN could have seen our navy, which celebrated 
his landing-day by a review, he would accept its 
diminutive size us a compliment to his peace 
principles, 

—A colossal group in granite has been design- 
ed by Mr. Frencu, of Concord, son of the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, for the new 
Post-office at Philadeiphia. 

—In order to study the habits of migratory 
fish Mr, SerH Green will go to Florida in No- 
vember under instructions from the State Com- 
missioners of Fisheries, New York. 

—Governor CULLoM has appointed Miss EMMA 
WORTHINGTON, many years a teacher in public 
schools at El Paso, Illinois, a notary public. 

—The President of Venezuela has decorated 
Mayor GREEN, of Boston, with the order of the 
Busto del Libertador. 

—Mr. EMERSON disliked sitting for his photo- 
graph. Did any one ever like sitting for a pho- 
tograph ? 

—Launt THOMPSON has modelled a large eagle 
with spread wings for a memorial in the Nation- 
al Cemetery at Nashville, Tennessee, to the sol- 
diers who fell in the battle of Stone River, the 
survivors paying for the work. 

—A crop of about twenty-five hundred silk- 
worm eggs, worth a thousand dollars, was gath- 
ered in April and May from a four years’ orchard 
of three thousand white mulberry plants, by Mr. 
FARNACH, his daughter, anda laborer, in Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

—An old clock, with chimes playing airs every 
three hours, nearly nine feet tall, made by JoHn 
GREEN, of London, in 1715, and which for ninety 
years has belonged to the Rees family of Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, was lately sold to a Philadelphian 
at the low price of a hundred and fifty-five 
dollars. 

—The first Americans to avail themselves of 
the privilege of the British government admit- 
ting the students from each foreign country to 
a course of study in naval architecture at the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, were Messrs. 
Bow Les, of Massachusetts, and GatTewoop, of 
Virginia, two cadet engineers of the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis. One of them spent his vaca- 
tions studying in the French dockyards. Such 
youths are bound to succeed. 

—The Japanese ward of Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES 
LANMAN, of Washington, who has been a mem- 
ber of their family for eleven years, Miss Umt 
Isupa, a charming and unaffected young lady, 
to whom many people in the city of Washing- 
ton are attached, has returned to her native 
land, having forgotten her native tongue. 

—The sculptor, biographer, and nearest friend 
of CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, Miss EMMA STEBBINS, 
has lately died from ill health contracted dur- 
ing her residence in Rome. 

—The grandson of the late Chief Justice Srw- 
ELL, of Canada, who is now physician to the 
Governor-General of Canada and the Princess, 
Dr. COLIN Sewe tt, formerly travelling physi- 
cian with the Marquis of Bute, is intending to 
settle and practice in New York. 

—Miss Burr, of Illinois, who is to marry Da- 
vip Davis, of the Senate, is thirty-nine, and he 
some thirty years her senior. 

—The Southern poet Paut H. Hayne is a 
nephew of Colonel HAYNE, who many think had 
the better of Mr. WessTex in the celebrated ar- 
gument. He is a man of polished manners and 
natural eloquence. 

Large uudiences in Omaha are being ad- 
dressed by Miss Pa@pBe Cozzens. 

—Mr. CHARLES WyNDHAM, the actor, paid 
three hundred and twenty dollars for a box at 
the sale of seats for Mrs, LANGTRy’s first night 
here. 

—Mr. ALFRED CorninG CLARK, son and heir 
of the late Epwarp CLakk, has given James 
BunyYAN fifty thousand dollars, OWEN McCaBe 
fifty thousand dollars, Mrs. HOGAN five thou- 
sand, Mrs. Joun Hoey five thousand, Ropert 
SHARROCK and MARTIN Norton each four thou- 
sand, faithful employés of his father. 

—On the 16th of October the Lion Sermon 
was preached in London, according to a custom 
two hundred years old, founded by Sir Joun 
GaYER, afterward Lord Mayor, who on that day, 
travelling in Arabia, became separated from the 
caravan, when a lion came near him, and he, be- 
ing unarmed, fell upon his Knees in prayer, 
whereupon the King of the Forest regarded him 
for some time and then walked away. 

—One of the chief songs in GILBERT and Sut- 
LIVAN’S new opera Jrola is the ‘ Highly Sus- 
ceptible Chancellor,” which relates the exhaus- 
tion of that functionary in his efforts to win his 
own consent to marry his ward, 

—Hungary has lost a great poet, it is said, by 
the death of JANos ARANY. 

—During a recent Swiss tour Baron WILHELM 
ROTHSCHILD was accompanied by his ritual cook 
and butcher, and by ten devout fellow-wor- 
shippers, who went for the purpose of praying 
with him, as a congregation, according to Mo- 
saic law, must consist of that number. As the 
Baron returns his income at considerably over a 
million dollars, he can afford it. But to poorer 
travellers Judaism might be a troublesome re- 
ligion. 

—Lord Wotsetey of Egypt is the title Sir 
Garnet WOLSELEY is to take, it is reported. 

—Lady Fiora Heskeru, Senator SHARON’s 
daughter, entertains the Princess Louise in San 
Francisco, and the Princess invites Lady Fora 
to visit her in Ottawa, 

—JENNY LIND and ALBANT have been spend- 
ing the autumn at Malvern Hills. 

—Mrs. Henry Tupor, the daughter of the 
first United States Senator for Vermont, Sre- 
PHEN Row BRADLEY, and sister of Mrs. Goop- 
RICH, Peter Parley’s wife, died in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, not long since. 

—Itis thought that as the Duke of Connaught 
was in Egypt only as an officer under Sir Gar- 
NET WOLSELEY, he committed a gross breach of 
etiquette in taking precedence of his chief at the 
triumphal entry, because he was the Queen’s 
son, and that if his godfather, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, were alive, he would have a sharp rep- 
rimand. 

—Dr. JosepH Fayrer, who has just been 
knighted by the Queen, is a bluff and modest 
man, resembling a sailor, undersized, but strong- 
ly built, intelligent, unaffected, kind, and inde- 
pendent. His hobby is natural history, and he 
is Honorary Physician to the Queen, the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, and the Sec- 
retary of State for India, is president of the In- 
dian Medical Board, and a member of countless 
learned and scientific societies. 
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Ladies’ House Dresses and Child’s Street Suit.—Figs. 1~4. 


Tue dress Fig. 1 is of electric blue 


gathered flounce headed by puffs. 


camel’s-hair. The skirt is bordered 


pointed opening at the throat, which is filled in by a linen chemisette. 
braided with darker blue soutache, and trimmed with cord festoons and tassels. 
The child’s suit, Fig. 2, is composed of a 


ficelle gray cashmere dress, and a sacque 
of Turkish red cloth, trimmed with satin 
facings and sash bow, and fastened with 
Gray felt turban, 
ray ostrich feather and red pom- 


large pearl buttons, 
with a g 
pons. The Fig. 3 
sists of a skirt of ficelle gray 
cashmere with three deep side- 
pleatings and drapery, over 
which is worn a jacket of dark 
wine-colored cloth braided with 
the same color. 
The jacket is cut short and 
round, and finished at the bot- 
tom with battlemented points 
as shown in the illustration. 


Lace and Ribbon Collar. 

Two. yards of ivory white 
lace four inches wide are re- 
quired in making this collar. 
The lace is side-pleated, and a 
yard and a quarter of it is join- 
ed to the inside of a foundation 
standing collar, turned over on 
the outside of it, and tacked 
at the bottom. The rest of 


dress con- 


soutache of 

















Figs. 1-3.—Bvrrons ror Dressks 
AND WRaPPINGS. 


silk muslin, and light blue satin rib- 
bon. The narrow pointed frame is 
made of stiff net ; it measures twelve 
inches from side to side, and is three 
inches deep at the middle, and sloped 
to an inch and a half at the ends. 
The edge is wired and bound, and 
the ends are connected by a ribbon 
six inches long covered with lace. 
Gathered white lace is set around 
the front edge, and on the top a 
piece of white silk muslin ten inch- 
es square, edged with lace on three 
sides, is arranged in the manner 
shown in the illustration, The bows 
are of blue satin ribbon, 

The frame of the cap Fig. 2 is a 
piece of stiff net seven inches wide 
and five inches deep from front to 
back; the front corners are round- 
ed, the back edge is held in by four 
pleats a quarter of an inch deep laid 
at regular intervals, and the whole is 
wired and bound. The crown is 
formed by a piece of white silk mus- 
lin half a yard square, which is gath- 
ered at four inches and seven inches 
from the back edge, and set on the 
back edge of the frame in such a 
manner that the gathered part forms 
a puff into which a blue satin ribbon 
is run. In front of the puff the 
edges of the square are gathered 
and set on the front of the frame. 
White lace is pleated around the 
front, and continued around the back 
edge of the square, A lace jabot 
and satin ribbon bows are the trim- 
ming. 


Buttons for Dresses and 
Wrappings.—Figs. 1-6. 

In the large round button Fig. 1 a 
horseshoe of polished steel with 
faceted nail-heads is mounted on a 
dull brass back. The square but- 
ton Fig. 2 is of oxidized metal with 
bright steel ornamentation. Fig. 3, 
an open cup-shaped button of bronze, 
holds a star in faceted steel. Fig. 4 
is composed of three narrow inter- 







‘ig. 1.—Emproiprrep Gauze 


Cravat Bow, 


side of the front. 


the bottom. 
ens the top. 


bya 


The redingote fastens diagonally, forming a 


It is 


Fig. 1.—Sirk Mustiy, Lace, 
AND Rippon Cap, 


the lace is divided in two, 
and set at the bottom of the 
collar, four inches on each 
Ends of 
satin ribbon are set on the 
front, and tied in a bow at 
A lace pin fast- 


Ladies’ Caps.—Figs. 

1 and 2 

Tue materials for the cap 
Fig. 1 are white lace, white 
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Fig. 4.—CasHMere Skirt 
AND Brarwep CLoru 
JackET.—Back.—[See 


Fig. 3.] 
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Fig. 1.—Camet’s-nain Dress 
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with raised figures, 


Fig. 2.—Smk Mustiy, Lack, 
AND Rippon Cap, 





Fig. 2.—Lacre anp Rippon 


Cravat Bow. 


let into hollows in the base, 
as seen in the illustration. 


Decorated Wood- 
Basket. 

Tus wicker basket is stain- 
ed dark brown, The drapery 
consists of two wide bands 
of dark olive felt, which are 
pleated in four deep up-turn- 
ed pleats, and caught down 
on both sides of the corners. 
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Fig. 2.—Cutto’s Wa kine 
Suir, 
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Fig. 3.—CasuMerE Skirt AND Braipep 
CLota Jacker.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 








laced bands of green bronze. Fig. 5 is a bullet-shaped button of oxidized metal 
Fig. 6 is a large cloak button in open-work metal, 


Cravat Bows.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue cravat bow Fig. 1 is made of striped light blue gauze. 
inches wide and three-quarters of a yard long is formed into three loops, and a 
narrow straight strip half a yard long, 
edged with embroidery in light blue 
silk on similar gauze, into the pleated 
end. 
net back in the manner shown in the il- 
lustration. 


A bias piece six 


Both are arranged on a small stiff 


A long scarf pin with a 
horseshoe top is used to fasten 
it on with. . Fig. 2 cousists of 
a strip of lace joined to a nar- 
row strip of mull, which is 
pleated up, and set on a foun- 
dation back with satin ribbon 
loops and ends placed. among 
the lace folds.” A long scarf 
pin is stuck in at the top. 


Embroidered Inkstand. 

Tue back of this inkstand, 
and the block which forms the 
base, are both faced with cop- 
per-colored plush, that on the 
back being, embroidered in a 
floral design with blue and olive 
silks and gold ‘thread.’ The 
pen rack is of polished brass, 
and two crystal ink-wells are 

























Figs. 4-6.—Bvtroxs ror Dresses 
AND WRaPPINGS. 


On each long side of the basket is 
an oblong shield in embroidery, the 
ground for which is olive woollen 
cloth interwoven with gold threads. 
The embroidery is in appliqué and 
needle-work. Thick cord in mixed 
colors edges the embroidery, and 
is formed into rosettes and festoons 
on the corners. Clusters of ball 
tassels complete the trimming, as 
shown by the illustration. The 
top is bound with a pinked band of 
felt. 





THE INDUSTRIOUS 
ANT. 
FQRUE traditional industry of ants 
has not been exaggerated. 
They work all day, and in warm 
weather, if need be, allnight, Ad- 
vocates of the eight-hour movement 
will be shocked to learn that one 
ant was seen to toil without any 
intermission, even for food, from 
six in the morning till a quarter to 
ten at night, and that it is nothing 
uncommon for one of these un- 
wearied little laborers to start to 
work the moment she is freed from 
imprisonment, as if impatient at 
the enforced pause in the tasks of 
her brief life. Sir John Lubbock 
confined one under a bottle for a 
week, but the instant the brave lit- 
tle creature was released she picked 
up a larva, carried it off to the nest, 
and after half an hour returned for 
another, until she had finished the 
duty in which her jailer had inter- 
rupted her. 

But it is not all work and no play 
with the ants. They have been 
noticed engaged in “sports,” and 
scenes observed on certain hill- 
sides can only be characterized as 
gymnastic exercises. “The ants 
raised themselves on their hind- 
legs, caressed one another with 
their antenna, engaged in mock 
combats, and almost seemed to be 


playing hide-and-seek.” 
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* Mark, smoking his huge meerschaum Pps, leaned back in his chair, with his eyes fixed on his own boots.” 


AUTHOR OF “F 


CHAPTER XXXV.—{ Continued.) | 
COOK'S CREEK. 


Ten she reflected, with a sinking of the heart, 
that this man’s very ignorance might under some 





circumstances be his recommendation. - Perhaps 
he believed in the mine, which certainly no man 
with any pretense to be a genuine “ adventurer” 
would have done.’ He went on, with great fluen- 
cy and a plausible manner, to dilate upon the 
prospects of the undertaking. “ We have not 
got our staff yet, nor even our men. - Those fel- 
lows yonder are marking out the site for the re- 
verberatory furnace.” He pointed to two men, 
with a spade and a wheelbarrow with but one 
leg. Trenna wondered whether that was “the 
old machinery” the utilization of which had so 
greatly “decreased the estimate of working ex- 
penses.”’ The men could hardly dig, the stones 
lay so thick in Cook’s Creek, but between every | 
other stroke had to use their pickaxes. +.“ The re-- 
verberatory furnace, as you are doubtless aware,” 
continued Mr. Martin, speaking like a popular 
lecturer, “is necessary-for the deposition of the 
tin. Cook’s Creek Mine is nominally a tin mine, 
but is also extraordinarily rich -in copper ore, 
The two are commonly found in close juxtaposi- 
tion, as I will presently show you. The space to | 
the left will be occupied by an engine of 1000 | 
horse-power. The ladders used in the old work- 
ings will be dispensed with, and their place sup- 
plied: by ascending-rods.-. That is, briefly, what 
is to take place. Our first output is confidently 
looked for in the course of a few weeks.” 

Mr. Martin had evidently here come to the end 
of his tether, and was falling back on the pros- 
pectus, 

“Tt is all very interesting,” said Mark; not 
knowing what else to say, and feeling exquisite- 
ly uncomfortable. | He felt that there was some- 
thing wrong, and trembled for Kit, who he feared 
had rashly connected himself: with’ an enterprise 
about which, with ‘all his cleverness, he must 
needs be technically ignorant.’ ‘He knew nothing 
about such matters himself, but he felt it would 
be his‘duty.to.warn Kit. i He.was-about to turn 
homeward with a sigh, when Mr. Martin beckon- 


. 


. * Begun in Harper's Bazan No, 29; Vol. XV. 


ROM EXILE,” “UNDER ONE 


KIT: 


By 


A 


ed them into the office, and cautiously closed the 
door behind them, 

“ Now look here,” he said, addressing himself 
to Mark, “I would not show these things to ev- 
erybody, but only to one like you, who is an inti- 
mate friend of Mr. Garston.’ . He pointed to a 


| deal table, on which were various specimens of 


metal. “That is our black tin, and that is our 
white. Here, you see, are great nuggets of tin 
and copper: in conjunction. *» Now you would 


scarcely believe that within these last few days, 
and with the very imperfeet-—um—machinery we 
at present possess, we have ‘already extracted 
what you see here... ‘Eyes,’ indeed! - They would 
make some people open their eyes and mouths 
too, if they could only see them. We don’t want 
the shares to run up too quickly to a premium. 
‘Slow and sure,’ that’s our motto. I don’t want 
to boast, but this time next year, as sure as my 
name is Archibald Martin, the Cook’s Creek Mine 
shares will be higher than any in Great Britain.” 

“ Let us hope so, at all events,” replied Mark, 
in as cheerful a tone as he could muster. His 
gaze was fixed upon the ground, but Trenna, 
iooking at the agent with fixed, incredulous eyes, 
beheld him, to her horror and disgust, wink at 
her. It was not an amorous wink: under the 
circumstances she would almost have preferred 
it to have been so:. it was the sort of wink which 
one rogue may be supposed to give another in the 
presence of .some yokel on whom. they are to- 
gether playing off some trick. It said as plainly 
as‘an eye could speak, “If all fools were like this 
fool, the Cook’s Creek Mine would be a fortune 
to you and me.” 


CHA PTER XXXVI. 
TRENNA’S APPEAL. 


Mr. ARCHIBALD Martin, although he was held 
by his admirers to be a sharp fellow, acknow- 
ledged even by his enemies to possess some cun- 
ning, and thought-by himself to be an exceedingly 
clever man, was, as we are aware, by no means 
correct in his reckoning when he set ‘down 
Mark Medway as a fool. He was not even 
right in imagining that. he had imposed upon 
him as respected the flourishing condition of the 
affairs of thé Cook’s Creek Mining Company, 





ROOF,” “WALTER'S WORD,” “WON—NOT WOOED,” “ WHAT 
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though there were circumstances (quite beyond 
Mr. Martin’s comprehension) which prompted 
Mark to think of them as well as he could. To 
have imagined that there was fraud in the matter 
was impossible for him, since that would have 
reflected upon Kit; but so much of suspicion had 
been aroused as moved him, as Trenna and he 
climbed in silence and with desponding steps 
that stony hill together, to dwell upon their late 
companion rather than upon the mine itself. 

“That gentleman with the rings and watch 
chain,” he presently remarked, ‘“ does not impress 
me favorably, Trenna.” 

“ Nor me,” was the grave rejoinder. 

“T can not dispossess myself of the impression 
that I have known him before, when he was not 
so gorgeously decorated.” 

“He certainly knew you, Mark, for he address- 
ed you as ‘Mr, Medway’ before I mentioned your 
name. 

“To be sure,so he did; I didn’t notice that 
I might, however, have been pointed out to him 
in Mogadion.” 

Trenna shook her head. “No; I observed 
him narrowly, and I saw it was a slip of the 
tongue, of which he repented the next moment. 
His pretense, too, of taking your ‘at Ludlow’s’ for 
‘at Ludlow’ was ingenious, but it was a failure. 
Who was this Mr. Brabazon ?” 

“An usher at the school. Not a very respect- 
able person, I am sorry to say. Kit (for 1 was 
too young to_be a judge of that) used to tell me 
as much. It was a great piece of impertinence 
in him, if he really is Brabazon, to call dear Kit 
his friend.” 

“ Misery, that is to Say, poverty,” observed 
Trenna, gravely, “makes us familiar with per- 
sons, as well as things, for whom we have little 
liking. That fellow would not have dared to talk 
| as he'did” (to wink as he did, was what she was 
| saying to herself, for the humiliation of the man’s 
having tacitly made a confidante of her, and 
against Mark, of all men, had wounded her to the 
quick) “ unless he had some hold on Kit.” 

“ Hold on him!” answered Mark, quickly, and 
coming .to, a full stop.’ “What do you mean, 
Trenna? -I am quite sure that Kit has never 
done anything to be ashamed of, or which he 
| fears another'should speak about. ; The dear old 
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OST HER,” ETC 


fellow has his faults, perhaps” (that “ perhaps” 
he seemed to apologize for 
admitting that his friend was human), “ but they 
are all on the surface 

“ That is true,” acquiesced Trenna His frank 
speech and natural manner often cause people to 
misjudge him.” 


was quite touching ; 


“Of course they do,” 


replied Mark, enthusiast- 
ically. “He carries his heart on his sleeve; 


that is why, though they are far from being daws, 
the Doctor and Mr. Penrhyn have never appre- 
ciated him. The idea of Kit’s having a secret be 


longing to him is preposterous; he would tell it 


to the first person he met, or, if he met nobody, 
to the parrot.” 

“Still, my dear Mark, he may have secrets 
which are not his own, and which this man shares 
with him. We are quite certain that it 
friendship that has drawn them together.” 

“Secrets? What secrets ?” 

“Well, you must not suppose that I wish to 
say anything : Kit ; 
lations are so different from ordinary schemes. 
Every device is used to inflate them; things are 
put forward to enhance their value to the publie 
which ought not to have that effect at all.” 

“Yes, } admitted Mark, striking the peb- 
bles impatiently with his stick. 

“And what is worse, things are kept back. 
When a man finds himself committed to a scheme 
of this sort he scarcely knows where to stop as 
regards keeping silence.”’ 

“T understand that,” said Mark. “ There is a 
certain esprit de corps which makes a partisan of 
him. 


not 


gainst deat 





but these specu- 


yes,” 


He doesn’t see what is objectionable as an 
outsider does, or he takes rose-colored views of 
it. It is wrong in one sense, but to some extent 
he is driven to it; noblesse oblige.’ 

Trenna looked at him with softened eyes. It 
moved her to hear this man, himself the very soul 
of honor, and who would, on the very instant of 
detecting it, have proclaimed the falsehood of any 
scheme with which he had been himself connect- 
ed, from the house-tops, thus making excuses be- 
forehand for the possible frailty of his friend. 

“Just so, dear Mark; there are of course de- 
grees of wrong-doing, of omission and commission. 
When that man yonder, for example, affirmed that 


before the year was out the shares of his mine 
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would be at as high a premium as those of any 
in Great Britain, he told a gratuitous and super- 
fluous lie.” 

“Nay, he said he was as sure of it as that his 
name was Archibald Martin, that was all,” ob- 
served Mark, slyly. The remark was more char- 
acteristic of Kit than of himself; but the fact 
was, as Trenna guessed, that Mark just now pre- 
ferred not to be serious, in order to escape from 
certain considerations, which, though he affected 
to treat them lightly, gave him grave discomfort 
and concern. 

“My dear Mark,” she rejoined, earnestly, “ you 
can not suppose that this topic is welcome to me; 
in any other case but yours, indeed, I should say 
that it must needs be much more painful to me 
than to you, but you love Kit so dearly that I am 
not even sure of that. It is solely for your sake, 
and for the sake of those dear to you (though 
hardly less dear to me), that I pursue it. There 
is no knowing to what lengths this esprit de corps 
(as you charitably term it) of dear Kit’s may lead 
him. It is possible he may have persuaded him- 
self that this scheme is a sound cne—a staff to 
trust to, instead of a sharp reed that will wound 
the hand of any one who leans on it; and if so 
convinced, he may use his wondrous powers of 
persuasion to convince others. I entreat you not 
to listen to him, charm he ever so wisely. Mark, 
Mark”—here she seized his wrist, and confronted 
him with entreating eyes—‘I implore it.” 

“My dear Trenna, do not fear,” he answered, 
smiling. ‘ The risk has been run, if there was 
any risk, and is over. It is not a week since I 
offered him all the assistance—not much, good- 
ness knows—which I could give him in this very 
enterprise, and he refused it.” 

“Thank Heaven! thank Heaven for that!” 
exclaimed Trenna, earnestly. 

“Tt is quite right to be thankful for even the 
smallest mercies,” said Mark, coldly. “ But real- 
ly to hear you talk, Trenna, and if I didn’t know 
both him and you, one would think your brother 
was a robber.” 

Trenna turned deadly pale. It was so terrible 
to her to hear such loving trust misplaced that she 
sbrank from the contradiction that was expected 
of her. 

“If he were,” she said, quickly, and with a 
foreed smile, “he would rob all the world round 
before he robbed you. No, Mark, of course he 
would never designedly injure you or yours, But 
he might do so undesignedly, and even under the 
impression that he was doing you a benefit. 
There is something in the Bible against being 
surety even for a friend; I used to know it 
once.” 

“Nous avons changé tout cela,” put in Mark, 
still highly displeased. ‘I have heard all about 
that from Kit, and it is the only matter on which 
he and I ever had any serious disagreement. 


’ 


* Leave thou thy sister when she prays, 
Her early heaven, her happy views, 
Nor thou with shadowed hint confuse 
A life that leads melodious days,’ 
is good advice in my opinion.” 

“Tt may be so,” she answered, with a sigh, 
“though my days, Heaven knows, could hardly 
have been called melodious. But we wander 
from the point, as the cook said to the eel she 
was skinning. I say that when Solomon wrote 
against suretyship he had had no experience of 
an unlimited company, or he would have express- 
ed himself even more strongly. I know little of 
these things, but I know ¢Aat. You say you had 
not much to offer him. I tell you that to risk a 
hundred pounds in such an enterprise as that of 
Cook’s Creek would be as disastrous as to risk 
ten thousand.” 

“My dear Trenna, you must be the writer of 
the ‘City’ article in the Mogadion Gazette,” re- 
turned Mark, smiling. “ You talk like a book— 
the Ready Reckoner.” 

“Mark, Mark,” she cried, wringing her hands 
in piteous entreaty, “for the sake of all you 
hold dear on earth, do not treat this matter 
lightly.” 

“But, my dear Trenna,” he answered, gently, 
“have I not already told you that Kit has refused 
my aid?” 

“Then promise me you will not offer it 
again.” 

“ Very good, I do promise it.” 

“ And that if he asks you for pecuniary help 
—notwithstanding that he has already declined 
it—promise me also that you will deny him.” 

“ Nay, that istoomuch. My purseis my friend’s, 
and so far as it will stretch—” 

“T mean, of course,” she interrupted, “as far 
as regards this particular purpose. You may give 
him all you have, and get off cheaply in compar- 
ison with putting your name on paper in connec- 
tion with this scheme. Promise me—upon your 
word and honor—that you will never do that.” 

“ Really, Trenna” —he hesitated —“ you are 
very hard on me, and harder still on Kit.” 

“Promise me—see, there is the pony-carriage 
with your mother and Maud—promise before 
they come up. If you do not, so sure as I am a 
living woman I will appeal to them to save you 
from yourself and them from you. Promise me, 
I say.” 

The earnestness and fervor in her face were 
amazing to witness, It was plain enough that 
if he refused her she would keep her word. 

“ Well, well; then I do promise it, Trenna. I 
will have no hand in this mine either literally or 
metaphorically ; though I do think you are very 
hard on Kit. I don’t mean that, of course,” he 
added, hastily, for to his alarm and astonishment 
she had burst into a passion of tears. 

“Don’t be angry with me, Trenna. 
I know you love him.” 

“T am not angry with you, Mark,” she sobbed. 
“T am more thankful to you than words can 
say ; and as to Kit, the day will come when, look- 
ing on those dear ones yonder, you will bless me 
for having been so ‘hard upon him,’ and when 
Kit will me too,” 





Of course 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
AT THE “ CROWN.” 


Promprness and energy will do much in this 
world—more, perhaps, than any other two practi- 
al virtues—but it is piteous to reflect how often 
they are wasted. We may put our shoulders to 
the wheel on the instant, and keep at it, we may 
not leave a stone unturned for the attainment of 
some desired object, yet it falls like ripe fruit 
into the lap of some one else who has hardly 
troubled himself to hold out his hand for it. 
What is less disappointing, but equally flouts 
poor human endeavor, our object is sometimes 
attained by quite other methods. 

None but Trenna herself knew what she suf- 
fered in saying what she did to Mark Medway 
to persuade him to have nothing to do with her 
brother’s venture. That he should have pro- 
nounced her “ hard on Kit” was a proof how ve- 
hemently she had pleaded against her own in- 
stincts; indeed, while she did so, a still small 
voice, which was not that of conscience (conscience 
was “retained on the other side’’), never ceased to 
whisper to her, “ Disloyal, disloyal.” She almost 
felt like an informer who betrays his confederate, 
though not for gain. It was by a desperate ef- 
fort that she had persuaded herself to play the 
part she had done; it was only by a dead-lift that 
she had overcome Mark’s objections, and made 
him promise to steer clear of Cook’s Creek ; yet, 
as it turned out, she might have spared all her 
pains. If heat and force can ever be spent in 
vain, so it was in her case. 

The next day Kit came down to Mogadion to 
the “Crown,” where, under pretense of business 
preventing him going to The Knoll that evening, 
he got Mark to dine with him. 

“Why, how gay you look, Kit,” were his friend’s 
first words. And indeed Kit’s appearance had 
undergone a considerable change. He had been 
wont to be very careless in his attire, whereas he 
was now dressed in the height of fashion, with a 
small but costly pin in his scarf, and sparkling 
rings on his fingers. Yet he did not look at all 
like Mr. Archibald Martin; he was a man whom 
even finery could not vulgarize. 

“JT am glad you think so, my dear Mark,” he 
answered, with a smile brighter than his jewels. 
“T am indeed an Embodied Success, the living 
image of Prosperity, and I am very willing to ap- 
pear so. ‘If the manager is so flourishing, the 
mine must flourish,’ is the deduction I wish the 
good folks hereabouts to make.” 

Mark’s face fell at these words. “Of course 
you have been to Cook’s Creek, and think it all 
rubbish,” Kit continued. “ True, all that is to be 
seen there is rubbish, but not what is underneath 
it. My conviction is that it will be the greatest 
success of any mine in the west of England.” 

Mark thought of Brabazon, with his “as sure 
as my name is Archibald Martin,” and gave an 
involuntary sigh. 

“T see that is not your view, my dear Mark. 
Very good; time will show. In the mean time 
let us dine.” 

Kit was not only gay, but in boisterous spirits ; 
but to Mark’s thinking they were not his old 
spirits. He was altered in other ways besides his 
attire; his face had a more mature expression ; 
his air and tone, though still natural and eager, 
were more those of a man of the world than of 
one in his “hot youth”; and for Kit’s sake, though 
not for his own—for there was nothing wanting 
in the way of cordiality and affection—Mark felt 
that he preferred his “ early manner.” 

The dinner table was set forth with the best 
that the inn could furnish, but Mark noticed that 
his friend drank nothing but champagne. He 
drank a great deal of it, and never ceased to talk. 
He spoke of their old school-days, of Mark’s mo- 
ther and Maud, of Trenna, of the Rector and the 
Doctor. His very omission to speak of Frank 
caused Mark, perhaps, to allude to him. 

“Meade wrote to us that he had seen you in 
London the other day.” 

“ Ah, you mean some weeks ago. I was rather 
depressed just then, and I dare say gave him that 
impression. Things were not going so well as 
they do now.” 

“ Indeed, he took a very cheerful view, Kit, and 
wrote of you most kindly.” 

“That was very good of him. He probably did 
so out of pity. Nothing amuses me more than 
the commiseration which your plodder so often 
exhibits toward men of impulse and energy. No- 
body is so astonished as he when they achieve 
success.” 

“My dear Kit!” 

“Oh, I am not angry, Mark, I do assure you ; 
but to be patronized by Frank Meade is a little 
too much. I have not a word to say against him, 
mind. Indeed, since he is your friend, he would 
be safe from my shafts in any case; but I con- 
fess his praises weary me. He has always been 
thrown at my head, and held up to me as a good 
example. The fact is, there is no more compar- 
ison between us than between a dog and a fish. 
We are not in the same plane.” 

“ Quite true, Kit; you are both, however, ex- 
cellent fellows, each in your own way.” 

“Thank you,” said Kit, dryly. It was plain he 
was deeply offended. 

“T hope I have not annoyed you, Kit, by men- 
tioning you and Frank together. I did not, of 
course, imply equality as regards my own affec- 
tion. You know that I have no friend on earth 
like you—one whom I love so much, or would do 
so much to serve.” 

Here Mark stopped, and colored. Suppose 
that Kit should put him to the test by asking 
him to do the very thing that he had promised 
Trenna not to do? 

“J do believe it, Mark. Forgive my petu- 
lance: I am a very woman for jealousy. Per- 
haps, too, prosperity has spoiled me a little. 
You know I have never been accustomed to it.” 

“ Nevertheless, my dear fellow,” said Mark, 
smiling, “ while contributing-so much to the en- 





joyment of others, you have also enjoyed your- 
self pretty well, I think. It is something, surely, 
to be the favorite of every one.” 

“A plaything to be cast aside when it ceases 
to amuse. No, Mark, I prefer my present réle 
—that of the favorite of fortune. Six months 
ago—nay, one month—lI could never have sup- 
posed it possible that I should occupy a position 
of such emolument and trust as I hold at pre- 
sent.” 

“There is none so pleased as I, Kit, to hear you 
say so.” 

“T am sure of that, Mark. The Braithwaites 
have behaved admirably tome. The old gentle- 
man was coy at first, but I have overcome his ob- 
jections, and he now sees how judicious was my 
advice ; the shavss of the mine are already near- 
ly at par. This was a little tribute of acknow- 
ledgment the directors gave me.” 

Kit took from his pocket a small shagreen box 
containing a diamond ring, and placed it in Mark’s 
hand; it was a most splendid jewel, a rose dia- 
mond—that is to say, a hemisphere covered with 
facets—of large size and an intense brilliancy. 

“Good heavens, Kit! Why, this must have 
cost a fortune.” 

“T had not the indelicacy to inquire how much,” 
answered Kit, smiling, “ but I fancy that the price 
must have run to four figures. That is only an 
earnest, however, of what the Board will do for 
me if I succeed in furthering their interests. 
Money is plentiful enough with us; your offer of 
pecuniary help, if, through being so like yourself, 
it had not reminded me of our life-long friend- 
ship, would have amused me ; but of good names, 
and especially af good local names, we are still in 
need. That is,in fact, the chief reason of my 
presence here.” 

Kit had risen from his seat, the dinner being 
concluded, and was pacing the room rapidly with 
a cigar in his mouth. Mark, smoking his huge 
meerschaum pipe, leaned back in his chair, with 
his eyes fixed on his own boots. “ Now, now,” 
he thought to himself,“ Kit is surely about to 
ask me to allow my name to be set down as one 
of his local committee. Trenna entreated me to 
keep her intervention a secret from him, and 
upon what ground can I possibly refuse the dear 
fellow?” 

“As to you, Mark,” Kit continued, after a long 
pause, “I remember, of course, that you were 
so good as to say that not only your purse, but 
your name, was at our disposal; there could be 
no sort of harm, but, on the contrary, great op- 
portunities of profit, in your joining the director- 
ate; but there would certainly be some degree 
of risk; and risk I would never ask you to incur 
on my account. Nay, don’t tempt me,” for Mark 
had been about to speak; “about that I am de- 
termined. To drag a friend into any commercial 
venture is worse than to compel a relative to em- 
ploy one professionally. But though I don’t wish 
for your vote, I hope you will have no objection 
to give us your interest.” 

“T don’t quite understand,” murmured Mark ; 
but secretly he had a strong suspicion that this 
proposition was worse than the other. 

“ Well, you can do us good in this way without 
compromising yourself in the least. You are a 
man whom everybody likes and respects. If any 
one asks you about the mine, you may say with 
truth that for your part you know nothing about 
it; but that persons of whose intelligence you 
have a good opinion have spoken to vou of its 
prospects in the highest terms. Now there’s 
your friend the General, for example. The three 
hundred a year which is given to every one on 
the Committee of Direction is a bait which, I hap- 
pen to know, is attracting him. If he applies to 
you, just say a good word for us.” 

“You mean for the Cook’s Creek Mining Com- 
pany?” inquired Mark, looking up in great con- 
fusion. 

“ Well, yes, of course. I venture to flatter my- 
self that you would speak favorably of myself, 
but then I don’t want to appear in the matter, 
because to an outsider—one who does not know 
me as you do—I must needs appear an interested 
party. Now the General’s name, though he is 
as poor as a rat, would be a tower of strength to 
us ; for the public at large will not know that he 
is poor, whereas those who run may read—for 
his address will be printed big enough—that he 
lives at Moat Park, Mogadion. There is nothing 
like a local magnate.” 

“ Mv dear Kit, I can’t do it,” said Mark, sim- 
ply. “The fact is—pray forgive me for speak- 
ing so plainly—I don’t believe in the mine. You 
see I’ve seen it,” he added, naively. 

“T don’t ask you to believe in it; I only ask 
you to say you believe in those connected with it.” 

“In Mr. Brabazon, for instance,” answered 
Mark, in desperation. “ My dear Kit, I can’t do 
it.” 

“ Brabazon !” echoed Kit, with a light laugh. 
“So you have run that old fox to earth, have 


you? And he imagined himself to be so cun- 
ning! You thought it odd, no doubt, to find him 


under a new name, and employed in such very 
different work to that he was accustomed to at 
old Ludlow’s. Well, so it was odd. But he had 
reasons of his own—five hundred of them—for 
changing his name. An uncle—one Mr. Martin 
—left a thousand pounds between him and his 
sister; and as to his change of calling, ushership 
is no inheritance, or even a livelihood. We give 
him five pounds a week and his expenses, and he 
thinks himself in clover.” 

“T don’t like him, Kit,and never did. I re- 
member the time when you warned me against 
him as being an unprincipled fellow.” 

“T was a purist then, my dear Mark. I now 
know we must take men as we find them.” 

“ But one need not make friends of such peo- 
ple,” answered Mark, gravely. “The man spoke 
of you with a familiarity which, I must say, an- 
noyed me exceedingly.” 

“ He did, did he?” said Kit, with a quick frown. 
“That is like his impudence. He is a deuced 





impudent fellow, but he is a very serviceable in- 
strument, and that is all the Company has to 
consider. Now let us have done with Cook’s 
Creek. If it were full of gold, instead of tin, it 
would not pay me for one jarring note in our 
friendship. We will agree to differ upon that 
matter till time shows which of us is right.” 

Then, without another allusion to the topic, or 
(which was a great relief to Mark) to the General, 
the two friends fell to talking of old times. Even 
in this it was curious to see from what a different 
stand-point each regarded the life which he had 
left behind him. Mark recalled it with enthu- 
siasm—dwelt with delight on this and that ad- 
venture, spoke of this and that companion with 
kindliness and fervor, and became, as it were, a 
boy again. Kit, on the other hand, regarded his 
past not merely as a something from which he 
had cut his cable and parted, but, ab extrd, as 
though it had been the life of another man. He 
spoke of even bis own part in that played-out 
drama with cynicism, and of the play itself as if 
it had not been worth the foot-lights. Only, when 
Mark alluded to such incidents as illustrated their 
boyish friendship, and proved (as many did) how 
closely they had been knit together, his eyes soft- 
ened, his lips wore their brightest smile, and across 
his keen and eager features there flashed for an 
instant, like a reflection across a mirror, a like- 
ness of the boy. 

They parted at a late hour, with a long and 
earnest hand-shake. “To-morrow you will see 
me at The Knoll,” said Kit. “ My love to Trenna 
and your dear mother, and”—there was a mo- 
ment’s hesitation; he had never sent his love to 
her before—“ and to Maud.” 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 
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CHAPTER VI.—{ Continued.) 


THE YOUNG LADIES ARE TO BE TAKEN ABROAD. 


A Frew days afterward Dr. Freeborn sauntered 
into the bank, and spoke a few words to the cash 
ier across the counter. 

“So Mr. Greenmantle, I’m told, is not going 
abroad,” said the Rector. 

“’ve heard nothing more about it,” said Phil- 
ip Hughes. 

“I think he has abandoned the idea. There 
was Hickory Peppercorn thinking of going too, 
but he has abandoned it. What do they want to 
go travelling about France for ?” 

“ What indeed, Dr. Freeborn—unless the two 
young ladies have something to say to it.” 

“JT don’t think they wish it, if you mean 
that.” 

“] think their fathers thought of taking them 
out of harm’s way.” 

“No doubt. But when the harm’s way con- 
sists of a lover, it’s very hard to tear a young 
lady away from it.” This was said so that Phil- 
ip only could hear it. The two lads who attend- 
ed the bank were away at their desks in distant 
parts of the office. “Do you keep your eyes 
open, Philip,” said the Rector, “ and things will 
run smoother yet than you expected.” 

“He is frightfully angry with me, Dr. Free- 
born. I made my way up into the drawing-room 
the other day, and he found me there.” 

“What business had you to do that ?” 

“ Well, I was wrong, I suppose. But if Emily 
was to be taken away suddenly, I had to see her 
before she went. Think, Doctor, what a pro- 
longed residence in a foreign country means. I 
mightn’t see her again for years.” 

“And so he found you up in the drawing-room. 
It was very improper; that’s all Ican say. Never- 
theless, if you'll behave yourself, I shouldn’t be 
surprised if things were to run smoother before 
Christmas.” Then the Doctor took his leave. 





“ Now, father,” said Polly, “ you’re not going 
to carry me off to foreign parts.” 

“Yes,I am. As you're so willful, it’s the only 
thing for you.” 

* What’s to become of the brewery ?” 

“The brewery may take care of itself. As you 
won’t want the money for your husband, there’ll 
be plenty for me. Tl give it up. I ain’t going 
to slave and slave all my life, and nothing come 
of it. If you won’t oblige me in this, the brew- 
ery may go and take care of itself.” 

“Tf you’re like that, father, I must take care 
of myself. Mr. Greenmantle isn’t going to take 
his daughter over.” 

“Yes, he is.” 

“Not a bit of it. He’s as much as told Emily 
that she’s not to get her things ready.” Then 
there was a pause, during which Mr. Peppercorn 
showed that he was much disturbed. “ Now, fa- 
ther, why don’t you give way,and show yourself 
what you always were—the kindest father that 
ever a girl had.” 

“‘ There’s no kindness in you, Polly. Kindness 
ought to be reciprocal.” 

“Isn’t it natural that a girl should like her 
young man ?” 

‘““He’s not your young man.” 

“He’s going to be. What have you got to say 
against him? You ask Dr. Freeborn.” 

“Dr. Freeborn, indeed! He isn’t your father.” 

“ He’s not my father, but he’s my friend ; and 
he’s yours, if you only knew it. You think of it, 
just for another day, and then say that you’ll be 
good to your girl.” Then she kissed him, and 
as she left him she felt that she was about to 
prevail. 





* Begun in Haxrzr’s Bazar No. 44, Vol. XV. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE YOUNG LADIES ARE TO REMAIN AT HOME. 


Miss Emity GREENMANTLE had always possessed 
a certain character for delicacy. We do not 
mean delicacy of sentiment—that of course be- 
longed to her as a young lady—but delicacy of 
health. She was not strong and robust, as her 
friend Polly Peppercorn. When we say that she 
possessed that character, we intend to imply that 
she perhaps made a little use of it. There had 
never been much the matter with her, but she 
had always been a little delicate. It seemed to 
suit her, and prevented the necessity of overexer- 
tion. Whereas Polly, who had never been deli- 
cate, felt herself always called upon to “run 
round,” as the Americans say. “ Running round” 
on the part of a young lady implies a readiness 
and a willingness to do everything that has to be 
done in domestic life. Ifa father wants his slip- 
pers, or a mother,her thimble, or the cook a fur- 
ther supply of sauces, the active young lady has 
to “run round.” Polly did run round, but Emily 
was delicate, and did not. Therefore when she 
did not get up one morning, and complained of a 
headache, the doctor was sent for. 

“She’s not very strong, you know,” the doctor 
said to her father, “Miss Emily always was 
delicate.” 

“T hope it isn’t much,” said Mr, Greenmantle. 

“There is something, I fear, disturbing the even 
tenor of her thoughts,” said the doctor, who had 
probably heard of the hopes entertained by Mr. 
Philip Hughes, and favored them. ‘She should 
be kept quite quiet. I wouldn’t prescribe much 
medicine, but I'll tell Mixet to send her in a little 
draught. As for diet, she can have pretty near- 
ly what she pleases. She never had a great ap- 
petite.” And so the doctor went his way. 

The reader is not to suppose that Emily Green- 
mantle, who is the heroine of our little tale, in- 
tended to deceive her father, and to play the old 
soldier. Such an idea would have been repug- 
nant to her nature. But when her father told 
her that she was to be taken abroad for a pro- 
longed residence, and when it of course followed 
that her lover was to be left behind, there came 
upon her a natural feeling that the best thing 
for her would be to lie in bed, and so to avoid all 
the troubles of life for the present moment. 

“T am very sorry to hear that Emily is so ill,” 
said Dr. Freeborn, calling on the banker further 
on in the day. 

“T don’t think it’s much, Dr. Freeborn.” 

“T hope not; but I just saw Miller, who shook 
his head. Miller never shakes his head quite for 
nothing.” 

In the evening Mr. Greenmantle got a little 
note from Mrs. Freeborn: “I am so unhappy to 
hear about dear Emily, The poor child always 
was delicate. Pray take care of her. She ought 
to see Dr. Miller twice every day. Changes do 
take place so frequently. If you think she would 
be better here, we would be delighted to have her. 
There is so much in having the attention of a 
lady.” 

“Of course I am nervous,” said Mr. Philip 
Hughes, the next morning, to the banker. “I 
hope you will excuse me if I venture to ask for 
one word as to Miss Greenmantle’s health.” 

“T am very sorry to hear that Miss Greenman- 
tle has been taken so poorly.” This came from 
Mr. Peppercorn, who met Mr. Greenmantle in the 
street. 

“It is not very much, I have reason to hope,” 
said the father, with a look of anger. Whyshould 
Mr. Peppercorn be solicitous as to his daughter ? 

“T am told that Dr. Miller is rather alarmed.” 

Then Polly called at the front door to make spe- 
cial inquiry after Miss Greenmantle’s health. 

Mr. Greenmantle wrote to Mrs. Freeborn thank- 
ing her for the offer, and expressing a hope that 
it might not be necessary to move Emily from 
her own bed. And he thanked all his other neigh- 
bors for the pertinacity of their inquiries, feel- 
ing, however, all the while that there was some- 
thing of a conspiracy being hatched against him. 
He did not quite think his daughter guilty, but 
in his answer made to the inquiry of Philip 
Hughes he spoke as though he believed that the 
young man had been the instigator of it. When 
on the third day his daughter could not get up, 
and Mr. Miller had ordered a more potent draught, 
Mr. Greenmantle almost owned to himself that he 
had been beaten. He took a walk by himself 
and meditated on it. It was a cruel case. The 
money was his money, and the girl was his girl, 
and the young man was his clerk. He ought, ac- 
cording to the rules of justice in the world, to 
have had plenary power over them all. But it 
had come to pass that his power was nothing. 
What is a father to do when a young lady goes 
to bed and remains there? And how is a soft- 
hearted father to make any use of his own money 
when all his neighbors turn against him ? 

“Miss Greenmantle is to have her own way, fa- 
ther,” Polly said to Mr. Peppercorn on one of 
these days. It was now the second week in De- 
cember, and the whole ground was hard with 
frost. “ Dr. Freeborn will be right, after all. He 
never is much wrong. He declared that Emily 
would be given to Philip Hughes as a Christ- 
mas-box.” 

“T don’t believe it a bit,” said Mr. Peppercorn. 

“Tt is so,all the same. I knew that when she 
became ill her father wouldn’t be able to stand 
his ground. There is no knowing what these 
delicate young ladies can do in that way. I wish 
I were delicate.” 

“You don’t wish anything of the kind. It 
would be very wicked to wish yourself to be sick- 
ly. What should I do if you were running up a 
doctor’s bill ?” 

“Pay it—as Mr. Greenmantle does. You've 
never had to pay half a crown for a doctor for 
me, I don’t know when.” 

“ And now you want to be poorly.” 

“]T don’t think you ought to have it both ways, 
you know, How am I to frighten you into let- 





ting me have my own lover? Do you think that 
I am not as unhappy about him as Emily Green- 
mantle? There he is now going down to the 
brewery. You go after him and tell him that he 
shall have what he wants.” f 

Mr. Peppercorn turned round and looked at 
her. “Not if I know it,” he said. 

“Then I shall go to bed,” said Polly, “and 
send for Dr. Miller to-morrow. I don’t see why 
I’m. not to have the same advantages as other 
girls. “ But, father, I wouldn’t make you unhap- 
py, and I wouldn’t cost you a shilling I could help, 
and I wouldn’t not wait upon you for anything. 
I wouldn’t pretend to be ill—not for Jack Hol- 
lycombe.” 

“T should find you out if you did.” 

“T wouldn’t fight my battle except on the 
square for any earthly consideration, But, fa- 
ther—” 

“What do you want of me?” 

“T am broken-hearted about him. Though I 
look red in the face, and fat, and all that, I suf- 
fer quite as much as Emily Greenmantle. When 
I tell him to wait perhaps for years, I know I’m 
unreasonable. When a young man wants a wife, 
he wants one. He has made up his mind to set- 
tle down, and he doesn’t expect a girl to bid him 
remain as he is for another four or five years,” 

“You've no business to tell him anything of 
the kind.” 

“When he asks me I have a business—if it’s 
true. Father !” 

“Well?” 

“Tt is true. I don’t know whether it ought to 
be so, but itis true, I’m very fond of you.” 

“You don’t show it.” 

“Yes,ITam. And I think I do show it, for I do 
whatever you tell me. But I like him the best.” 

“What has he done for you ?” 

“ Nothing—not half so much as I have done 
for him. But I do like him the best. It’s hu- 
man nature. I don’t take on to tell him so— 
only once. Once I told him that I loved him 
better than all the rest, and that if he chose to 
take my word for it, once spoken, he might have 
it. He did choose, and I'm not going to repeat 
it, till I tell him when I can be his own.” 

“He'll have to take you just as you stand.” 

“Maybe; but it will be worth while for him to 
wait just a little, till he shall see what you mean 
to do. What do you mean to do with it, father ? 
We don’t want it at once.” 

“He’s not edicated as a gentleman should be.” 

“ Ave you?” 

“No; but I didn’t try to get a young woman 
with money. I made the money, and I’ve a right 
to choose the sort of son-in-law my daughter shall 
marry.” 

“No, never!” she said. 

“Then he must take you just as you are; and 
I'll make ducks and drakes of the money after 
my own fashion. If you were married to-mor- 
row, What do you mean to live upon ?” 

“ Forty shillings a week. I’ve got it all down 
in black and white.” 

“And when children come, one after another, 
year by year?” 

“Do as others do. Vil go bail my children 
won't starve—or his. Id work for them down 
to my bare bones. But would you look on the 
while, making ducks and drakes of your money, 
or spending it at the pot-house, just. to break the 
heart of your own child? It’s not in you to do 
it. You'd have to alter your nature first. You 
speak of yourself as though you were strong as 
iron. There isn’t a bit of ivon about you; but 
there’s something a deal better. You are one of 
those men, father, who are troubled with a heart.” 

“You're one of those women,” said he, “ who 
trouble the world by their tongues.” Then he 
bounced out of the house and banged the door. 

He had seen Jack Hollycombe through the 
window going down to the brewery, and he now 
slowly followed the young man’s steps. He went 
very slowly as he got to the entrance to the brew- 
ery yard, and there he paused for a while, think- 
ing over the condition of things. “ Hang the fel- 
low,” he said to himself, “ what on earth has he 
done that he should have it all his own way? I 
never had it all my way.- I had to work for it, 
and precious hard, too. My wife had to cook the 
dinner, with only just a slip of a girl to help her 
make the bed. If he’d been a gentleman there'd 
have been something init. A gentleman expects 
to have things ready to his hand. But he’s to 
walk into all my money just because he’s good- 
looking. And then Polly tells me that I can’t 
help myself because I’m good-natured. I'll let 
her know whether I’m good-natured. If he wants 
a wife he must support a wife, and he shall.” 
But though Mr. Peppercorn stood in the doorway 
murmuring after this fashion, he knew very well 
that he was about to lose the battle. He had 
come down the street on purpose to signify to 
Jack Hollycombe that he might go up and settle 
the day with Polly, and he himself in the midst 
of all his objurgations was picturing to himself 
the delight with which he would see Polly re- 
stored to her former mode of dressing. 

“Well, Mr. Hollyecombe, are you here ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Peppercorn, I am here.” 

“So I perceive—as large as life. I don’t know 
what on earth you’re doing over here so often. 
You’re wasting your employers’ time, I believe.” 

“T came over to see Messrs, Grist & Grindall’s 
young man.” 

“IT don’t believe you came to see any young 
man at all.” 

“Tt wasn’t any young woman, as I haven’t been 
to your house, Mr. Peppercorn.” 

“What's the good of going to my house? 
There isn’t any young woman there can do you 
any good.” Then Mr. Peppercorn looked round, 
and saw that there were others within hearing to 
whom the conversation might be attractive. ‘“ Do 
you come in here. I’ve got something to say to 
you.” Then he led the way into his own little 
parlor, and shut the door. ‘Now, Mr. Holly- 
combe,1’ve got something to communicate.” 





“Out with it, Mr. Peppercorn.” 

“There’s that girl of mine up there is the big- 
gest fool that ever was since the world began.” 

“Tt’s astonishing,” said Jack, “ what different 
opinions different people have about the same 
thing.” 

“T dare say. That’s all very well for you, but 
I say she’s a fool. What on earth can she see in 
you to make her want to give you all my money ?” 

“She can’t do that unless you’re so pleased.” 

“ And she won’t neither. If you like to take 
her, there she is.” 

“Mr. Peppercorn, you make me the happiest 
man in the world.” 

“T don’t make you the richest, and you're go- 
ing to make yourself about the poorest. To mar- 
ry a wife upon forty shillings a week! I did it 
myself, however, upon thirty-five, and I hadn't 
any stupid old father-in-law to help me out. I’m 
not going to see her break her heart, and so you 
may go and tell her. But you needn’t tell her as 
I'm going to make her any regular allowance. 
Ouly tell her to put on some decent kind of gown 
before I come home to tea. Since all this came 
up, the slut has worn the same dress she bought 
three winters ago. She thinks I don’t know it.” 

And so Mr. Peppercorn had given way, and 
Polly was to be allowed to flaunt it again this 
Christmas in silks and satins, 

“ Now you'll give me a kiss,” said Jack, when 
he had told his tale. 

“Tve only got it on your bare word,” she an- 
swered, turning away from him. 

“Why, he sent me here himself, and says 
you’re to put on a proper frock to give him his 


“Then, Jack, you shall have a kiss. I am 
sure the message about the frock must have come 
from himself. Jack, are you not the happiest 
young man in all Plumplington ?” 

“ How about the happiest young woman ?” said 
Jack. 

“Well, I don’t mind owning up. Iam. But 
it’s for your sake. I could have waited, and not 
have been a bit impatient. But it’s so different 
with a man. Did he say, Jack, what he meant 
to do for you?” 

“ He swore that he would not give us a penny.” 

“But that’s rubbish. I am not going to let 
you marry till I know what’s fixed. Nor yet will 
I put on my silk frock.” 

“You must. He'll be sure to go back if you 
don’t do that. I should risk it all now, if I were 
you,” 

“* Aud so make a beggar of you. My husband 
shall not be dependent on any man—not even on 
father. I shall keep my clothes on as I’ve got 
’em till something is settled.” 

“T wouldn’t anger him if I were you,” said 
Jack, cautiously. 

“One has got to anger him sometimes, and all 
for his own good. There’s the frock hanging up- 
stairs, and I’m as fond of a bit of finery as any 
girl. Well, I'll put it on to-night because he has 
made something of a promise; but Ill not con- 
tinue it till I know what he means to do for you. 
When I’m married my husband will have to pay 
for my clothes, and not father.” 

“T guess you'll pay for them yourself.” 

“No, [sha’n’t. It’s not the way of the world 
in this part of England. One of you must do it, 
and I won’t have it done by father—not regular. 
As I begin so I must go on. Let him tell me 
what he means to do, and then we shall know 
how we're to live. I’m not a bit afraid of you 
and your forty shillings.” 

“My girl!’ Here was some little attempt at 
embracing, which, however, Polly checked. 

“There’s no good in all that when we're talk- 
ing business. I look upon it now that we’re to 
be married as soon as I please. Father has 
given way as to that, and I don’t want to put 
you off.” 

“Why, no! You ought not to do that when 
you think what I have had to endure.” 

“Tf you had known the picture which father 
drew just now of what we should have to suffer 
on your forty shillings a week !” 

“What did he say, Polly ?” 

“ Never mind what he said. Dry bread would 
be the best of it. I don’t care about the dry 
bread; but if there is to be anything better, it 
must be all fixed. You must have the money for 
your own.” 

“T don’t suppose he'll do that.” 

“Then you must take me without the money. 
I’m not going to have him giving you a five- 
pound note at a time, and your having to ask 
for it. Nor yet amI going toask forit. I don’t 
mind it now. And to give him his due, I never 
asked him for a sovereign but what he gave me 
two. He’s very generous.” 

“Ts he now ?” 

“But he likes to have the opportunity. I 
won't live in the want of any man’s generosity— 
only my husband’s. If he chooses to do any- 
thing extra, that ’ll be as he likes it. But what 
we have to live upon—to pay for meat and coals 
and such like—that must be your own, I'll put 
on the dress to-night because I won’t vex him, 
But before he goes to bed he must be made to 
understand all that. And you must understand 
it too, Jack. As we mean to go on, 80 must we 
begin.” The interview ended, however, in an in- 
vitation given to Jack to stay in Plumplington 
and eat his supper. He knew the road so well 
that he could drive himself home in the dark. 

“]T suppose I'd better let them have two hun- 
dred a year to begin with,” said Peppercorn to 
himself, sitting alone in his little parlor. “ But 
I'll keep it in my own hands. I’m not going to 
trust that fellow further than I can see him.” 

But on this point he had to change his mind 
before he went to bed. He was gracious enough 
to Jack as they were eating their supper, and in- 
sisted on having a hot glass of brandy and water 
chepudetecall fe honor of Polly’s altered dress. 


| the daytime, 














But as soon as Jack was gone, Polly explained 
her views of the case, and spoke such undoubted 
wisdom as she sat on her father’s knee that he 
was forced to yield. “T'll speak to Mr. Scribble 
about having it all properly settled.’ Now Mr. 
Scribble was the Plumplington attorney. 

“Two hundred a year, father, which is to be 
Jack’s own—forever. I won’t marry him for 
less—not to live as you propose,” 

“When I say a thing I mean it,” said Pepper. 
corn. Then Polly retired, having given him a 
final kiss. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. G. A.—Visiting-cards should always have the pre+ 
fix of “‘ Mrs.,” ‘* Miss,” or “* Mr.,” as the case may be. 
W.S. J.—We presume that the French modiste who 
designed the garment had no knowledge of your in- 
vention, 
Dew-Dror. 
dogs and cats. 
A Sunsorieer or ‘82. 


Tar soap is said to destroy fleas on 


The most elegant way of writ- 
ing the date of the day, month, and year is by numer- 
als; for example, ‘‘ May 15, 1882.” The abbreviations 
sometimes used by business men, as “5/15/82,” are 
out of place in ceremonious letter-writing. There are 
various kinds of mnemotechny which you might prac- 
tice, though we can not recommend any in particular. 
Twenty-eight is not too old to begin to learn anything 
if you have the courage to persevere. 

Minx.—Very dark blue that is almost black and 
also dark rifle green suits will be worn by gentlemen 
and youths. 

M. M.—Your purple wool will make a pretty dress 
in combination with velvet of a darker shade. Make 
the skirt in lengthwise large box pleats, finished at the 
foot by three tucks each an inch wide, and a bias band 
of velvet three or four inches broad. Then have a 
short over-skirt with lengthwise pleats at the top, and 
a basque with a velvet vest, collar, and cuffs. 

F. L. G.—As Greek over-skirts are still worn, you 
need not alter your dress. Loose-wristed long gloves 
of undressed kid are the most stylish travelling gloves. 
Cotton satine is 40 or 50 cents a yard. Round waists 
are seen occasionally. Hoops are not fashionable. 
Shams are not used, as pillows are not seen with col- 
ored bolsters and spreads, and are only used for sleep- 
ing upon. It is not etiquette to introduce a stranger 
to a roomful of people at once. 

F. W. R.—Cotton satine is as lustrous as silk, and 
very fine and soft, though made entirely of cotton; it 
comes in gay and beautiful colors in flower patterns, 
and costs 40 or 50 cents a yard. Mrs. Dewing’s book 
about dress will be sent you from this office on receipt 
of $1. 

Youne Hovsexeerer.—The bolster with a colored 
cover is a long round bolster with ends as flat and 
round as the top of a man’s silk hat. The bolster cov- 
er is made of thu stuff used for the spread, and there 
are no pillows or shams, except some sinall white pil- 
lows to use at night, but which are put out of sight in 
The sprigged muslin will be pretty for 
your curtains, either as sash curtains or flowing, with 
a straight Queen Anne cap at the top finished with a 
funnel-shaped box pleat at each side. 

Sunsoriser X.—It is proper to offer a lady your arm 
in the daytime whenever you can protect her in a 
crowd, or whenever she needs help or assistance. If 
a gentleman presents a lady with a pierced heart, it 
would look as if he were a wounded deer. 

Mossit.—The proper style for your visiting-cards 
would be, ‘Miss Blank” for the eldest daughter, 
**Miss Kate Blank” for the second; never leave off 
the “‘ Miss.” Always present a gentleman to a lady, 
and a younger woman to an elderly one. Respect age 
and womanhood. 

Pirro.—Always answer an invitation formally in 
the third person if it comes in the third, as in this 
manner: “Mrs. Jones presents her compliments to 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. Smith, and regrets that 
she must decline their kind invitation.” ‘‘ The Misses 
Jones will do themselves the honor to accept.” If 
you are invited to an “ At Home,” and attend it, you 
need not call for a month, but if you do not attend, 
you should call or send cards immediately. 

Scnuooima’am.—Have a pleated skirt of your plaid, 
with a plain flannel ruche at foot and a slight panier 
drapery, and wear it with a basque of plain flannel or 
cashmere to match the principal color in the plaid. 

Ovp Supssoriser.—Get the Persian cloth of cashmere 
designs that is sold for $12 a yard for your winter 
wrap. Have it made long, with square sleeves, and 
trim with chenille ruches. The bonnet should be vel- 
vet of the prevailing color of the cloth, with cashmere 
headed lace covering the brim, and a cluster of ostrich 
tips on the left, with ottoman ribbon strings. 

Auntie.—Small boys when wearing skirts wear white 
drawers over their close flannel under-drawers, but do 
not wear colored drawers to match their suits. Their 
warm kilt skirts are sewed to a silesia waist, and if 
you choose you can add another warm under-skirt 
beneath the kilt. White Canton flannel drawers are 
used in the winter. 

Mrs. R.—Use your silk for a box-pleated skirt to 
wear under a cashmere polonaise or redingote of cloth 
of the same blue shade, with collar and cuffs of velvet, 
and large round plaques of cord or braid on the front 
for trimming it; also put loops of cord from these 
plaques to fasten it. 

ESMERALDA. 


Your Dolman will answer, and your 
hat also. 


Get a vest with the boy’s suit, and have it 
of green cloth for nicest, or brown Cheviot for every- 
day wear 

Eoonomy.—You can relieve or brighten blue flannel 
dresses by having a collar, cuffs, and pocket of red 
cashmere striped by narrow rows of blue soutache 
sewed very closely together. It is more suitable, how- 
ever, for a lady of thirty-seven years to use simply 
black mohair braid on blue flannel. 

M. G. E. T.—The cashmere dress does not need al- 
teration. Get terra-cotta or else electric blue flan- 
nel; trim it with black braid, and make with a pleated 
skirt, draped apron over-skirt, and a Jersey- basque. 
You must have a basque and trimmed skirt for your 
black silk, and should combine it with} black velvet 
unless you use merely the silk. Garnet satin should 
also be combined with plain garnet velvet, or with the 
new ottoman repped silk that has a satin finish. 

Constant Reaper.—Any of the large stores or the 
fancy trimming stores that advertise in our columns 
will furnish you brandebourgs for the front of a hus- 
sar jacket, with samples of braid and prices for trim- 
ming it. If you like it plain, you need only bind the 
edges with braid. Parallel rows of braid are preferred 
by some, while others use flower or pyramidal patterns 
on each front, each sleeve, and in the middle of the 
back. 
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1, South Cape. 2. In the Harbor. 8. The Coast Guard. 


SOUTH CAPE OF FORMOSA, OR KAN-SHAN. 


Seay or Tai-Wan, an island off the eastern coast of China, 
about 210 miles long and 80 miles wide at its broadest part, 
is high and mountainous throughout its whole extent, the highest 
point being Mount Morrison, 12,850 feet high. The Chinese have 
long been in possession of the plain and harbors on the west and 
north coasts, The east coast is peopled by savage and warlike abo- 
riginal tribes not subject at all to the Chinese, but who take every 
opportunity of making raids on their settlements, The aboriginal 
propensity for the collection of skulls is so well authenticated that 


little or no hope for life could have attended the misfortune of | 


shipwreck, and in consequence of repeated acts of outrage and 
murder of the most savage, diabolical description toward ship- 
wrecked crews, a treaty was concluded with Tok-e-tok, principal 














4. The Formosans at Home. 5. The Artist at Work. 
9. An Encampment. 10. A Coral Strand. 
VIEWS IN. FORMOSA, 
chief of the southern tribes, who engaged to abstain from molest- 
ing any foreigners who might be wrecked upon or who visited that 
part of the coast under Tok-e-tok’s rule. During a visit to South 
Cape in February last, when the writer took the accompanying 
views, during a walk in the woods he met this same chief, who ap- 
peared to be a fine specimen of an aged savage, and spoke of for- 

eigners with friendly interest. 

It appears at last to have been decided to erect the long-talked- 
of light-house at the southern extremity of the island, and in No- 
vember, 1881, the Amoy Commissioner of Customs and the Engi- 
| neer-in-chief of Lights crossed over in the revenne-cutter Ling- 
Jeng, and commenced the works at South Cape, or Kan-Shan, The 
light tower will be of iron, and dwelling-houses for foreign and 
| Chinese keepers’ massively built of brick and stone, quite capable 

of withstanding a siege. : 


6. The Light-house. 
11. A Formosan Forest. 





7. Primitive Agriculture. 8 Mount Morrison, 


Quite down to the water’s edge the coast is thickly wooded with 
lofty trees of hard wood and dense jungles of screw pines, whilst 
the graceful fringe of the palm foliage is seen dotted here and 
there. Apes and monkeys large and small are seen chattering in 
the trees above one’s head. The entire southern coast-line is form- 
ed of coral limestone, rude masses of which stand out in rugged 
bold relief. 

The temporary sixth-order light is at present erected on the top 
of the coral point of the promontory. The revenue cruiser Ling- 
Jeng is stationed in the bay, apparently to protect the station 
should the aborigines give trouble, which, however, in their pre- 
sent passive state is not anticipated. -Among the shipping commu- 
nity of the coasting trade this light is spoken of as a most impor- 
tant addition to the ten splendid lights already exhibited within 
the Southern or Amoy district of the Chinese Lights Service. 
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FLOWER AND WEED. 


content to stay in-doors till the afternoon con- 
stitutional walk or drive which she was in the 
habit of taking with her governess, 

Would Bruno come to-day? No, that was 
hardly possible. His rooms were ready; Lucille 
had herself been to look at them; a charming 
suite of rooms in the north wing, near the Earl’s 
own quarters, Lucille had arranged the hot- 
house flowers on tables and mantel-shelf; and 
her own hands had composed those still lovelier 
groups of field and woodland blossoms in low vases 
of dark dull green Venetian glass. She wanted 
him to be struck with the beauty of Ingleshaw, 
even after Italy. 

After luncheon she went to see what progress 
Bess was making in Tompion’s care. She found 
the damsel sitting by an open window, clothed 
in one of Tompion’s neat cotton gowns, with her 
brown hair bound up in a classic knot, and set 
off by one of Tompion’s somewhat coquettish mus- 
lin caps. Her attire was neatness itself; and the 
beauty which had been striking even in dusty 
rags had been made all the more brilliant by soap 
and water and clean raiment. Lucille felt proud 
of having picked up such a gem by the way-side. 

Bess rose at the young lady’s entrance, blush- 
ing and sparkling at sight of her benefactress. 
Tompion had been discoursing largely on her mis- 
tress’s importance, on the lofty height from which 
she had stooped to raise a fallen fellow-creature 
from the dust. The good Samaritan was an es- 
timable person, no doubt; but he belonged to a 
despised race, and was perhaps a nobody. Here, 
on the contrary, was the daughter and heiress of 
an English nobleman whose earldom dated from 
the Tudors, a damsel born in the purple and er- 
mine of life, and in whose person charity must 
be a virtue of surpassing beauty. Bess, holding 
her needle clumsily, cobbled her seam industri- 
ously, and listened meekly to Tompion’s holding 
forth. Slight as was her knowledge of any world 
above the wilderness of courts and back slums in 
which she had been bred, Bess was quite shrewd 
enough to know that a young lady living in such 
a house as Ingleshaw Castle must needs belong 
to the elect of this earth. 

Tompion, who loved to talk, had told the waif 
all that could be told about Ingleshaw and its in- 
habitants. She told her how Mr. Challoner, her 
young lady’s kinsman and old playfellow, was ex- 
pected on a visit, after his tour in the south of 
Europe. The south of Europe was only a sound 
to Bess, whose geographical knowledge was nil; 
but she was keenly interested in the idea of a 
young man who, if he had not exactly “‘ kept com- 
pany” with her benefactress in the past, was very 
likely to keep company with her in the future. 

“ It’s pretty well known that his lordship would 
like them to marry,” said Tompion, with author- 
ity. “It would keep the estates together, don’t 
you see; for there’s a good deal that doesn’t go 
with the title, and that will belong to Lady Lucille 
by-and-by. And his lordship is very fond of Mr. 
Challoner.” 

“Is he a good-looking young chap ?” inquired 
Bess. 

“ He’s a handsome, fine-grown young gentle- 
man, You mustn’t call him a chap. It’s a very 
vulgar word.” 

“TI knows a many that’s a-deal vulgarer,” said 
Bess. “Lors, if you thinks chap vulgar, I could 
say words as would make your hair stand on 
end.” 

“ But you must forget those horrid words. If 
you want Lady Lucille to be kind to you, and to 
take an interest in you, you must try to be gen- 
teel, like me.” 

“ Oh, you’re genteel, are you ?” asked the home- 
less one, with a mocking tone, which Miss Tom- 
pion disliked exceedingly. “ You're the pattern 
I'm to cut myself out upon? I'd rather look 
higher, and imitate Lady Lucille.” 

“You're an ungrateful, impertinent young wo- 
man!” exclaimed Tompion, indignantly ; “ and if 
I hadn’t promised my lady, I'd wash my hands 
of you this instant. But Lady Lucille begged of 
me as a favor to teach you proper behavior and 
plain sewing, and I'll do my best to oblige her.” 

“T ax your pardon,” said Bess, the mischievous 
light in her splendid eyes softening to meekness 
as she spoke; “I didn’t mean to be rude. Pll 
do anything, or learn anything, Lady Lucille 
wishes ; but I thought if I was to copy any one, 
I might as well copy her.” 

“ That’s too absurd !”” exclaimed Tompion, just 
as Lucille entered. ‘“ Copy her, indeed !” 

Her presence seemed to fill the room with sun- 
shine, Bess thought; and when she spoke kindly 
and praised her protégée’s neat appearance, the 
dark eyes filled with grateful tears. 

“You are ever so much better, are you not ?” 
asked Lucille. 

“Pretty nigh well, my lady; only a little weak 
and tottery like. I shall be all_right to-morrow ; 
and if you want me to go on to Dover, why, I can 
do it.” 

“That depends upon what your Dover friends 
could do for you,” 

“It won’t be much, my lady,” answered the 
girl, with.a despondent look. “The friend I’ve 
got there is—only—a kind of a cousin, a young 
man as.lived in the same alley. He talked of 
listing for a soldier, and I heard tell as he'd 
gone to Dover; but I don’t know for certain as 
he’s there.” 

“You must not think of going after him,” said 
Lucille. ‘What could he do for you, poor fellow 
—wa soldier, without a friend in the place? You 
shall stop in this house till I get you a situation 
of some kind. And now come with me, and I'll 
show you the pictures, That will cheer you and 
amuse you, for you don’t look strong enough to 
do much work yet. Can you walk a little ?” 

“ Anywheres with you, Lady Lucille.” 

Lucille took her through those pretty, quaint 
old rooms, showed her the pictures and cabinets 





of china, which so many tourists came to see, and 
was infinitely amused by her curious exclamations 
and remarks, her utter ignorance, as of a child of 
three or four years old. There was much that 
might be taught her while she was looking at the 
pictures ; passages of sacred history, the names of 
historic personages, great events in the past. Her 
mind was a blank; but she was eager to receive 
information, and showed a keen interest in those 
pictured scenes, and all that Lucille could tell ber 
about them. 

Then Lucille took her in hand, and began the 
laborious work of revising a form of the English 
language which had been acquired in Whitechapel, 
and enriched with the copious slang of London low 
life—the varieties of provincial dialect picked up 
in that cosmopolitan city where Bess had been 
reared. She had an intuitive knowledge of her 
own lowness, and a perfect willingness to have 
her speech refined and purified by her benefac- 
tress. 

Finally, Lucille showed the girl her own rooms ; 
and these seemed to Bess even more exquisite 
than those stately panelled and pictured apart- 
ments which were shown to tourists. 

All the minute elegances of a girl’s surround- 
ings—the books and flowers, statuettes and wa- 
ter-colored drawings, the piano, the high-art glass 
and pottery, Japanese lacquer, South Kensington 
tapestries—formed one brilliant whole, which 
dazzled and enchanted the eyes that had only 
seen art and luxury through the shop windows, 
while standing weary and sick at heart on the 
muddy pavement outside. Miss Marjorum, sit- 
ting at her crewel-work frame in the recess of a 
window, acknowledged Bess’s courtesy with the 
most formal bend of which her back, long train- 
ed to formality, was capable. She did not ap- 
prove of this girl’s introduction into the Castle, 
and she was longing for the Earl’s return, which 
she anticipated would put a speedy end to Lu- 
cille’s folly. She most strongly disapproved of the 
girl’s appeatance in these rooms, where her train- 
ed eyes were no doubt taking in every detail of 
windows and shutters, bolts and locks, for the fu- 
ture use of those burglars with whom Miss Mar- 
jorum, like Tompion, believed the damsel to be 
in association, All such wandering damsels were 
doubtless more or less the companions and ac- 
complices of thieves. And then, again, the pret- 
tiness of the creature, in which even Miss Mar- 
jorum’s coldly critical eye could see no flaw, was 
one of those objectionable features in the case 
which could not be reasoned away. Such a be- 
ing, born and cradled in the gutter, bore in her 
own breast the star of an inevitable destiny. 

Lucille spent an hour in displaying the glories 
of Ingleshaw to her protégée, charmed with the 
girl’s intense appreciation of every beautiful thing 
which she saw—an appreciation which was not 
the less real because it was expressed in a lan- 
guage common to coster-mongers and their fam- 
ilies. To teach her a new and more refined mode 
of speech was the first task which Lucille set her- 
self, and in order to bring about this result Bess 
must first learn to read; so Lucille appointed the 
next morning for a reading lesson, Tompion, in 
the mean while, being charged to carry on the re- 
fining process by all means in her power. 

Lucille devoted two hours after breakfast to 
this first reading lesson. She found that Bess 
knew her letters, and had a vague glimmering of 
acquaintance with the easier monosyllables in the 
English language; but it was very much like be- 
ginning at the beginning. Luucille’s patience was 
inexhaustible, and the pupil’s intellect as keen as 
a razor; so a great deal was done in those two 
hours, more being effected by oral instruction, by 
the refining process of intercourse with a culti- 
vated mind, than by the mere spelling out words 
upon the page of a primer. 

Miss Marjorum held herself altogether aloof 
from this initiatory lesson. She would gladly 
have taken all the trouble of Bess’s education on 
her hands had she approved Lucille’s scheme ; 
but she would not have any part in an affair 
which she considered to the last degree impru- 
dent and hazardous. 

“My dear, I think you know I am not one to 
spare my own trouble,” she said, when Lucille 
came to the school-room, having left Bess to learn 
the mystery of an under-house-maid’s work from 
Tompion; “but I can not go with you in. this 
matter. I feel that harm will come of it.” 

Lucille knew her old governess too well to at- 
tempt an argument. She stopped her dear Mar- 
jorum’s mouth with Dante ; and they went down to 
the third circle, and floundered there till luncheon. 

After luncheon came rainy weather, so Marjo- 
rum retired to her room to read a dryasdust bi- 
ography of a New Zealand missionary, just re- 
ceived from Mudie. Lucille strongly suspected 
that Marjorum’s readings in retirement were only 
another name for sleep. Pleased to be alone, 
the girl sat down to her beloved Mozart, and lost 
herself in a maze of melody, in which, somehow 
or other, Bruno. was always entangled. 

She had been thinking of him so much that it 
was hardly a surprise when the door opened soft- 
ly just as she was singing “ Batti, batti,” and he 
came into the room. 

“Don’t stop,” he cried, as she rose from the 
piano ; “go on, Lucie. _ It is like hearing you talk 
to me. How are you, dear?” he asked, coming 
over to her, and seating himself at her side, and 
then in a rich barytone he took up the pleading, 
tender melody. “Oh, Lucie, if you knew how 
glad I am to be home again !” he said, at the end 
of the phrase. 

“Glad to come back from Italy, the country 
every one sighs to visit !” she exclaimed, her face 
radiant with delight. “I was afraid you would 
despise Ingleshaw, after all the lovely places you 
have seen.” 

“The places I have seen are passing lovely; 
but there’s not one of them to compare with the 
gray towers and green woods of Ingleshaw in my 
mind, Lucie. Of course you expected me after 
my telegram ?” 





“T have been expecting’ you every moment, 
though I suppose it was a physical impossibility 
that you could come before now ?” 

“Well, yes, unless I had come in a balloon. 
They tell me his lordship is in London.” 

“Yes; there was some important division; 
but he will be home in a day or two, I hope.” 

“ And in the mean time I am your guest.” 

“Yes, and I am forgetting my duties as a host- 
ess. You must be hungry or thirsty after your 
journey, Let me order luncheon for you.” 

“No, dear. I lunched at the Charing Cross 
Hotel. I have no such low wants as meat or 
drink. I want to look at you, to talk to you, to 
see what change the last two years have made in 
you.” 

“Do you find me very much altered ?” asked 
Lucille, her eyelids drooping under the ardent 
admiration of his gaze. 

“Not altered. The bud does not alter when it 
blossoms into the rose. My bud has blossomed, 
that is all. And you are not to make your début 
this season, Lucie? I am so glad of that.” 

“Why, Bruno ?” 

“ Because I shall have you all to myself. You 
and I will drain the cup of bliss as it is brewed 
at Ingleshaw. We will be children again. We 
will picnic ; we will light fires and boil tea-kettles ; 
we'll revel in blackberry-hunting, nutting, mush- 
room-gathering. I have half a mind to resume 
the manufacture of daisy chains. It is almost 
exciting, for the stalks are so liable to give way 
at critical moments.” 

“My father says you are to go into Parliament, 
and become a great politician.” 

“Oh! I know I am an embryo Canning; but 
I mean to enjoy the embryo stage as long as I 


can. Youshall help me. We'll read Blue Books 
together. Hansard is intensely interesting to 


right-minded people whose brains are not sod- 
dened by novels and poetry.” 

“T should be so proud if I could help you.” 

“Tf you could? You can; you shall. You 
shall be my Egeria ; and between us we will do as 
much good for England as Numa did for Rome.” 

“ Ah, Bruno, if you can find some good way of 
helping the poor, how proud I shall be of your 
political career!” said Lucie, thinking of that 
weed from the waste of Whitechapel which she 
was eager to cultivate into a flower. “There is 
a poor girl in this house—a creature whom I 
found in the plantation almost dying—and she 
has opened my eyes to the sad state of things 
among the London poor.” 

“Ah, my dearest child, that is an old canker. 
Heaven knows how legislation is to find a cure 
for it! The favorite panacea of the present day 
is education; perhaps the coming idea may be 
food. When we have failed in the cultivation of 
sound minds in half-starved bodies, we may try 
again, and begin at the other end. And so you 
rescued some poor dying girl, and brought her 
home to your own house? That sounds Quixotic.” 

“Oh, Bruno, if we were all a little more like 
Don Quixote, the world might be better than it is.” 

“ True, dearest; the sweetest natures are those 
of the people who are oftenest taken in.” 

“Would you like to see her?” 

“Her? Who?” asked Bruno, vaguely, his eyes 
dwelling on the fair young face in which every 
beauty had developed within the period of his 
absence. Not easy were it to imagine a fairer 
picture than these two sitting side by side in the 
calm afternoon light—the young man, tall, broad- 
shouldered, with dark complexion and strongly 
marked features, eyes of that sombre brown which 
seems the natural hue of thought, but just now 
with a smile of much sweetness lighting up his 
face; Lucille, delicately fair, with eyes of limpid 
blue, and exquisitely chiselled features, a thor- 
oughly patrician beauty—the two looking at each 
other with such happy trustfulness, two souls that 
were not afraid of betraying their perfect union. 

“My poor girl. Her name is Bess; she has 
not told me her surname. I am doubtful if she 
has ever known one, and I don’t like to ask her 
awkward questions,” 

“Don Quixote is nowhere in the scale of chiv- 
alry, compared with you,” said Bruno, smiling at 
her. 

“ Would you like to see her ?” 

“Not the faintest objection. I don’t mind look- 
ing on at a procession of surnameless damsels, so 
long as you stay and look on with me.” 

“T want you to see her, for I know you are a 
judge of character. Dear old Marjorum has been 
so disagreeable about her—calls me imprudent 
for giving her shelter; vows that harm will come 
of it; and both she and Tompion talk about burg- 
lars, just as if all poor people were thieves.” 

“I’m afraid I should justify that idea if I were 
houseless and starving. I should make my poor 
little effort toward bringing about universal equal- 
ity in the financial line. And so dear old Mar- 
jorum. thinks you have picked up a she-burglar, 
and trembles for the safety of the family plate ?” 

“She is so dreadfully prejudiced,” said Lucille, 
ringing the bell. 

She told the tall and powdered youth who at- 
tended that the young person in Tompion’s charge 
was to bring in the afternoon tea. This was Tom- 
pion’s special duty, her young mistress preferring 
the ministration of her own maid at this uncere- 
monious meal to the statelier attendance of butler 
or footman; and Tompion bristled with indigna- 
tion on receiving the powdered youth’s message. 
But she dared not disobey. 

Bruno had forgotten the existence of his cous- 
in’s protégée before the tea was brought; he had 
so much to say to Lucille after their long sepa- 
ration, so much to tell her, so many questions to 
ask. 

“You must have enjoyed yourself immensely,” 
said Lucille, listening open-eyed to a rapid account 
of rambles from Rome to Madrid, from Dresden 
to Odessa—a bewildering confusion of catacombs, 
Escurial, royal picture-galleries, Tyrolese mount- 
ain and woodland, Danube, Prado, Norwegian fish- 
eries, Roman Carnival, ‘ You seem to have seen 








everything; but I think you must have travelled 
rather in the style of those American tourists one 
reads about. Confess now that you scampered,” 
said Lucille. 

“Tf I did, it was that I might come home to 
you all the sooner,” replied Bruno, 

The door was thrown open by the powdered 
youth, with that grand air which distinguishes the 
thorough-bred footman from the promoted knife- 
boy. With the same broad dignity of action the 
tall youth brought forward a Chippendale tea 
table, and unfolded its inlaid leaves before his 
mistress just in time to receive the circular Jap- 
anese tea-tray which Bess, shy, and with down- 
cast eyelids, carried into the room. 

Bruno looked up at her, first with a kindly 
interest, and then with undisguised admiration. 
Perhaps in all his life he had never seen such 
perfect beauty—not in marble or on canvas in 
all those art galleries where he had feasted upon 
ideal beauty to satiety during the last two years. 
The face was not more perfect, perhaps, than 
those idealized models of the old painters and 
sculptors, only it was alive—a living, radiant, viv- 
id beauty, blushing, tremulous, with the shy sweet 
sense of its own power. 

For a novice in the ways of civilization Bess 
performed the duties of her situation admirably. 
A clever girl whose wits have been sharpened 
by semi-starvation can learn anything which is a 
mere matter of eye and hand. Bess handed the 
porcelain cups and silver cream-ewer as deftly 
as if she had been handling porcelain and sil- 
ver all her life. There was no uncouthness in 
her movements. Lucille detained her as long as 
she reasonably could, anxious that Bruno should 
have leisure for observation. They talked only of 
the lightest topics while she waited upon them ; 
and that light airy talk seemed to Bess like a new 
language. Every word, every intonation, was dif- 
ferent from the words and tones to which she had 
been accustomed. To her ear, naturally delicate, 
that refined speech had almost the charm of mu- 
sic. She drank in every tone; and as she looked 
at Bruno Challoner, mentally comparing that tall 
strong frame, those finely cut definite features, 
and the dark thoughtful eyes, with the wizened, 
stunted undergrowth or burly and bloated over- 
growth of the companions of her youth, the crafty 
mouth, the ferret eyes, this man appeared to her 
as a grand and godlike creature, the inhabitant 
of an unknown world. 

“Now for your opinion,” said Lucille, eagerly, 
when Bess had left the room with the tea-tray. 
“Do you think I have done a very dreadful thing 
in befriending that poor creature ?” 

“Indeed no, dear. I don’t see any sign of the 
burglarious temperament,” answered Bruno, smil- 
ing at his cousin’s earnest face ; “‘ but at the same 
time it may be rather difficult to know what to do 
with your protégée. We must ask his lordship’s 
advice. I don’t think you ought to keep her in 
the Castle, since you know nothing whatever of 
her antecedents; and, after all, the Ingleshaw 
plate-room, or even your own jewel cases, might 
be a temptation.” 

“Oh, Bruno, when you have seen her sweet in- 
nocent face!” 

“ Not to her, perhaps, but to her friends,” said 
Bruno, apologetically. ‘“ No young woman can 
grow up, in any sphere of life, without having 
friends, don’t you know, Perhaps the best thing 
you could do for this girl would be to apprentice 
her to some country dressmaker—at Sevenoaks 
or Tunbridge, for instance; and if she behave 
well during her apprenticeship, you might get one 
of your friends to engage her as a lady’s-maid. 
I should think that must be better than being a 
journeywoman dressmaker.” 

“What I should like to do is to keep her in the 
Castle. She could help Tompion in some light 
kind of work. This morning I began to teach 
her to read ; she is horribly ignorant, but so bright 
and quick that it is a pleasure to teach her.” 

“That would be all very well if you knew her 
antecedents ; but as you don’t—” 

“T have not asked her any questions about her 
past life; she was so weak and ill when I brought 
her home. I want her to feel assured of my 
kindness before I question her.” 

“ And when you do she may favor you with one 
of those romances which people in her position 
are quite capable of inventing. I don’t want to 
dishearten you, dear, in your effort to do a good 
work ; but this is.a matter in which I think you 
ought to be ruled by your father’s wisdom and 
experience.” 

“Then I’m sure I shall have my own way,” 
said Lucille, with a radiant smile. “My father 
never denies me anything.” 

After this they talked of themselves, and Bess 
was forgotten. Miss Marjorum came in present- 
ly—the Maori missionary having proved peculiar- 
ly interesting this gray drowsy afternoon—and 
was intensely surprised to find Bruno established 
in the morning-room. They dined together ; and 
after dinner Bruno and Lucille went for a moon- 
light ramble in the park—a ramble about which 
Miss Marjorum had some qualms of conscience, 
lest it might be considered a breach of that se- 
vere etiquette to which her soul inclined. Two 
years ago the cousins had wandered together at 
their own will, for in those days Lucille was 
counted as a child; but now Lucille was a wo- 
man, and the line must be drawn somewhere. 
Ought it not to be drawn at moon-lit rambles ? 
Happily the Earl would be home to-morrow, and 
this delicate question might be submitted to him. 

Lord Ingleshaw did not return next day. A 
letter came for Lucille, telling her that the busi- 
ness in the Lords had hung fire, and that he 
would have to stay in Grosvenor Square a few 
days longer, so as to be ready with his vote. 
Lucille was to take care of Bruno, and to keep 
him at the Castle till her father’s return. 

Lucille found no difficulty in obeying these in- 
structions. Bruno found the summer days only 
too short in his cousin’s company. Poor Miss 


Marjorum, always bent upon adhering as nearly 
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as she could to her own severe code of etiquette, 
drove and walked with them in the broiling sun 
and the treacherous wind until her nose was blis- 
tered in the service. But Marjorum’s presence 
was to them asif it had not been. They were as 
loving as Romeo and Juliet under her very nose ; 
and there were times when, in these long rustic 
rambles, Marjorum was fain to sit down on some 
green bank by the way-side, sheltered by over- 
hanging hawthorn and blackberry, while Bruno 
and Lucille had the world all to themselves. 

In one of these brief excursions into paradise 
the young man caught his cousin suddenly in his 
arms, among the dancing lights and flickering 
shadows, under the luminous green of young 
beech leaves, and held the fair young face upon 
his breast while he bent to kiss those innocent 
lips, pleading for the right to call his dearest by 
a nearer and dearer name than cousin—calling 
her in advance, in the rapture of that passionate 
moment, bride and wife. 

“Shall it not be so, love ? 
my life,” he said, 

“ And of mine,” she answered. 

Then, after a brief pause, in which they stood 
silent, lost in a happy dream-land, she said: 

“Will my father be angry, Bruno, do you 
think? I would sooner die than disobey him.” 

“ Dearest, I have some reason to believe your 
father will be glad.” 

“Then all the world is full of happiness,” said 
Lucille, and then, clasping her lover’s arm with a 
sudden impulse, she exclaimed : “Oh, Bruno, let 
us be kind to the poor! God has been so good 
to us—so good! And whin I think how many 
unhappy people there are in the world, while—” 

“While our lives are steeped in bliss. Yes, it 
does seem hard, does it not, Lucie? ‘There’s 
something in this world amiss, shall be unriddled 
by-and-by.’ That ‘ by-and.b,’ must seem such a 
long way off to those who suffer keenly to-day.” 

They went back to the lane where Miss Mar- 
jorum was nodding in a placid after-luncheon 
nap under the shelter of blackberry and haw- 
thorn. They both looked so radiant that the 
spinster’s keen eye divined something out of the 
common. 

“ Why, what mischief have you two been plot- 
ting ?” she asked. 

“Only to set village bells ringing before the 
blackberries are ripe,” said Bruno, laughing. 
“ Marjy, you will have to give me a wedding pre- 
sent. Please don’t let it be a Bible or a Church 
service, for 1am handsomely provided with both.” 


It is the dream of 


_—_— 


CHAPTER III. 
FROM SUNSHINE TO GLOOM. 


“Who hath not felt that breath in the air, 

A perfume and freshness strange and rare, 

A warmth in the light, and a blise everywhere, 

When young hearts yearn together?” 

For three days of unbroken unspeakable bliss 
the lovers dreamed their fond and happy dream. 
There was not a cloudlet on the brightness of 
their sky. The very weather seemed made on 
purpose for them. Never had the chase, or the 
plantations, the rustic Kentish villages with their 
quaint old-world air, the ruined abbey, with its 
neatly kept gardens and trim mansion-house hard 
by, the lanes, the meadows, the river—never had 
that fair English scenery, amidst which Lucille 
had been born and bred, worn a lovelier aspect. 
She and Bruno walked and rode and drove and 
idled about all through the summery days. Ex- 
cept for that one hour which she devoted every 
morning to the patient instruction of Bess, Lu- 
cille’s life was entirely absorbed by her lover. 
Miss Marjorum felt that the bow must be re- 
laxed a little in favor of lovers newly engaged. 
She was hourly expecting the Earl’s return, and 
then things would fall into a more orderly course. 

On the third evening after that exchange of 
vows in the little wood at the end of the black- 
berry lane, Lucille sat at her piano, with her lov- 
er by her side. She was silent, softly playing a 
plaintive reverie by Gounod; and it seemed to 
Bruno that for the last half-hour a strange seri- 
ousness had come down upon her. He could 
hardly see her face in the light of the low shaded 
lamp, but he could see that she was very pale.- 

“T am afraid you are tired, Lucille,” he said. 

“ Rather tired. Perhaps we rode a little too 
far this afternoon.” 

“ Not so far as yesterday, sweet.” 

“Tt must have been warmer to-day, then. I 
feel ever so much more tired. I have a slight 
sore throat. Don’t look alarmed, Bruno; it will 
be well to-morrow, I have no doubt.” 

“ Are you subject to sore throat ?” 

“No, I don’t remember having one for ages.” 

Bruno got up and rang the bell. Miss Mar- 
jorum was writing letters at 4 distant table. She 
kept up tremendous correspondences with the 
friends of her youth—chiefly of the governess 
profession—and had a vague but comfortable 
idea that her letters would be published after her 
death, and would rank with the compositions of 
Mrs. Carter. 

Bruno stopped to say a few words to her on 
his way to the piano. He begged her to send in- 
stantly for the family doctor. He had come from 
Italy, the land of fever, and was quick to take 
alarm at the faintest symptom of mischief. 

He went back to his seat by Lucille. The girl 
had been playing all the time, dwelling with a 
lingering /egato touch upon the tender dreamy 
music. . 

“Ts there anything wrong ?” she asked, seeing 
her old governess confabulating in a somewhat 
mysterious way with the footman who answered 
the bell. 

“No, dear; but I know you are more tired 
than you confess, and I want you to go to bed 
very early and nurse that sore throat. Oh, by- 
tne-vye, talking of your protégée—of whom they 
had not been talking—“ was there anything the 
matter with her when you found her in the plan- 





tation? I mean anything beyond weakness and 
hunger? Was she in a fever ?” 

“Oh no,” answered Lucille. “She had been 
laid up with a fever at the Union, and she was dis- 
charged as cured ; but having no money and no 
friends, she wandered about in a starving condi- 
tion till she fell helpless by the way-side.” 

“T see. She had had a fever, and had been 
cured and discharged,” said Bruno, with a terri- 
ble sinking at his heart. 

He went back to Miss Marjorum, who had laid 
aside her letter in the middle of a Johnsonian 
paragraph, and closed her desk, and who looked 
the image of trouble. He urged her to get Lu- 
cille to her room as soon as possible, but on no 
account to alarm her. But Lucille’s quick mind 
had divined her lover’s fears. 

She rose from the piano, shivering and faint, 
and with an inward conviction that she was going 
to be ill—she whose brief happy life had been 
almost free from malady. She went over to Bruno 
and laid her hand gently on his shoulder, and drew 
him into the recess of the window, beyond Miss 
Marjorum’s hearing. 

“Tf I should have caught a fever from that 
poor thing, don’t let her be sent away while I ain 
ill,” she pleaded, earnestly. 

“My dearest, it will not be in my power—” he 
began. 

“It is the first favor I have asked you since 
our engagement, Bruno. Promise,” she urged. 

“TI promise, love. I will do my uttermost to 
prevent her being sent away.” 

“It is not her fault, remember, dear. She did 
not know that the fever was contagious. She had 
been told that she was cured.” 

“ Of course, dear. And who says you are going 
to have a fever?” said Bruno, pretending to be 
intensely cheerful. ‘“ You are only a little tired 
with our rides and rambles in the sunshine. If 
you go to bed early, and let Marjorum nurse you, 
I dare say you will be quite well to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

But Lucille was no better next morning—a 
great deal worse, rather; and on his early visit, 
before nine o’clock, the family doctor pronounced 
it a clearly marked case of scarlet fever. He saw 
Bess, and discovered that she was only just escap- 
ing from the most contagious condition of a con- 
valescent patient, and that, when Lady Lucille 
took her home to the Castle, that dangerous con- 
dition must have been in full force. Tompion 
and Miss Marjorum had both had scarlet fever ; 
but the carefully guarded Lucille had escaped 
the disease hitherto, and was a ready subject for 
contagion. 

When Bess heard what had happened she was 
in an agony of grief. Mr. Wharton, the kind- 
hearted doctor, was constrained to comfort her 
by the assurance that at present there was no 
indication of danger. 

“But at the same time,” said Miss Marjorum, 
severely, “I must say it was a very cruel act of 
you to come into this house, and bring trouble 
and sickness with you.” 

“T had better go away this minute,” said Bess, 
drying her tears, and drawing herself up with 
more dignity of gesture than might be expected 
of a girl who had sold violets for a penny a bunch ; 
“but you may bear in mind, lady, that I was 
brought into this house by that sweet angel when 
I hardly knew whether I was alive or dead, and 
that it was by her wish I stopped here. As to 
bringing sickness and trouble—well, what should 
such as I bring with me but trouble, that has 
never knowed anything else? But Pll go this 
moment. I can go on the tramp again, and fall 
back into all the old ways; but I can never for- 
get the dear young lady that’s ill. She was the 
first lady that ever treated me as if I was made 
of the same flesh and blood as herself.” 

“No, you are not to go away,” said Bruno, 
firmly. “It was Lady Lucille’s special request 
to me that you should not be sent away while she 
was ill. Tompion, you will look after this young 
person during your lady’s illness, and you will see 
that she learns to make herself useful.” 

Bess looked at Mr. Challoner with wide-open, 
wondering eyes. It was the first time this god- 
like personage had spoken directly to her. His 
voice thrilled her, his eyes, with their steady, di- 
vinely truthful look, awed her into silence. She 
stood before him as before a supernaturally gifted 
judge who could read her secret thoughts. 

“Yes,” muttered Tompion, as Mr. Challoner 
left the room; “and she will go about the house 
giving other people fevers, ll warrant. I don’t 
know but what I’ve got the fever upon me my- 
self. There’s a many that have it twice.” 

“You needn’t be afraid,” said Mr. Wharton. 
“Tl take care that there shall be no risk of fur- 
ther infection, if this young person will do what 
I tell her.” 

“Tl do anything, sir,” answered Bess, meek- 
ly, her eyes still fixed on the doorway through 
which Bruno had gone. “I'd give half my life 
if they’d let me nurse that dear young lady.” 

“Why, what can you know of nursing, young 
woman ¥” asked the doctor. 

“Poor folks has to help one another, sir,” an- 
swered the girl,meekly. ‘“ Many’s the night I’ve 
sat up to nurse a neighbor or a neighbor’s child. 
We all lived so scrooged together down our court 
one couldn’t help being friendly.” 

“Yes, I know how good the poor are to the poor,” 
said the doctor, kindly. ‘“ Well, Mr. Challoner 
Says you are tostay. We'll see, by-and-by, if you 
van be handy in the sick-room ; but we must have 
better help than yours. I have telegraphed for 
a couple of nurses from an institution in London.” 

And now came all those dismal signs and 
tokens of an infectious illness which send a 
chill to the hearts of those who can only watch 
and wait for the result. Lady Lucille’s rooms 
were cut off from all direct communication with 
the rest of the house. Sheets steeped in diluted 
carbolic acid hung before the doors. A nursing 
sister,in a prim black gown and a picturesque 
white cap, emerged solemnly at intervals to re- 





ceive the various necessaries for the sick-room. 
Bruno was forbidden all access to his cousin’s 
apartment, albeit he had had scarlet fever, and 
had no fear of infection. Miss Marjorum had suf- 
fered the malady in her infancy, and had an idea 
that the lapse of time had prepared her for a 
second attack ; so, although deeply anxious about 
her pupil, she readily submitted to the decree of 
banishment. 

To Bruno banishment seemed almost as hard 
to bear as it was to Romeo in the morning of his 
love. It was so hard to be parted from his be- 
trothed in the very beginning of their engage- 
ment; to be so near her, and yet to be forbidden 
to see her, to clasp the dear hand, to whisper ten- 
der words of comfort and pity; hardest of all, to 
know that while he walked about and chafed and 
fretted, in all the fullness of health and vigor, she 
lay prostrate and suffering, consumed with fever, 
the lips he kissed yesterday parched and pale, the 
sweet eyes dull and heavy. 

He spent the greater part of the day pacing 
the garden paths below Lady Lucille’s rooms, look- 
ing up at the open windows, longing to hear his 
darling’s voice, going into the house every half- 
hour to get the latest news of the sick-room. 
She was very ill, they told him, suffering a good 
deal from sore throat; but this was only natural. 
The disease must take its course. 

The same train which brought the two nursing 
sisters brought Lord Ingleshaw, summoned by a 
telegram from Miss Marjorum, He had arranged 
to arrive at Ingleshaw on this day, and had look- 
ed forward to a joyful meeting with Bruno, who 
had written to tell him how Lucille and he only 
waited her father’s approval of their engagement 
to make them completely happy. Bruno knew 
very well that to ask his kinsman’s consent was 
only a respectful formula. Enough had been 
said by the Ear) in the past to assure him that 
Lord Ingleshaw had no dearer hope than to see 
his daughter married to her cousin, 

But now, instead of meeting in joy, the Earl 
and his heir met in sorrow. True that the family 
doctor declared that the malady showed no sign 
of danger; that there was not even occasion for 
a second opinion. The fact that the bright, hap- 
py girl lay prostrate and fever-stricken was full 
of pain and fear for those who so fondly loved 
her. 

“ How, in Heaven’s name, can she have caught 
this fever?” asked the Earl, looking from Bruno 
to Miss Marjorum. “Where has she been? 
What has she been doing? Is there scarlet fe- 
ver in the village? Has she been visiting any 
sick people ?” 

“T regret to say that the dear child’s willful- 
ness is the sole cause of this misfortune,” said 
Miss Marjorum; and then she proceeded to tell 
the story of Lucille’s unconscious imitation of the 
good Samaritan. 

The Earl was a Christian, deeply and earnestly 
religious ; yet his first thought, on hearing the 
story, was that his daughter had acted like a fool. 
There is such a wide distance between mechanic- 
al benevolence—as shown in liberal contributions 
to all respectable charities, in large doles of 
bread and fuel dealt out by hiveling hands—and 
this personal practical compassion, which brings 
a patrician’s daughter face to face with the child 
of the gutter. 

Lord Ingleshaw’s second thought was vindic- 
tive toward Bess. 

“What has become of this girl? She has been 
sent away, of course ?” he said. 

“T regret to say that she has not,” replied 
Miss Marjorum, with a crushing look at Bruno. 

“ Lucille earnestly entreated me last night that 
the young woman should not be sent away,” said 
Bruno, unabashed. “I promised her that if it 
were in my power to prevent it she should not be 
sent away. She can do no further harm by re- 
maining here.” 

“She can only rob the house, and murder us 
all in our beds,” said Miss Marjorum. 

“ His lordship can see her, and judge for him- 
self what inclination she may have that way,” re- 
plied Bruno. 

“Tl see my daughter first,” said Lord Ingle- 
shaw. 

“My dear sir, consider: at your age scarlet fe- 
ver might be fatal,” exclaimed Miss Marjorum. 

“T believe I have had scarlet fever. At any 
rate, I have no fear of infection,” answered the 
Earl. 

“They won't let me see her,” said Bruno, pite- 
ously. ‘How I wish I might go with you!” 

Unhappily Mr. Wharton had expressly ordered 
that his patient was to be kept as quiet as possi- 
ble, and was to see no one but her nurses. The 
father’s authority overruled the doctor’s; but there 
could be no such exception made in Bruno’s favor. 
He had to content himself with pouring out his 
love and devotion in a hurried letter, which the 
Earl promised to give to Lucille. 

Lord Ingleshaw staid with his darling for about 
ten minutes, the day nurse looking grudgingly on 
at his caresses, as if he were poisoning her pa- 
tient. Lucille was feeble and feverish, but her 
eyes brimmed over with joyful tears at sight of 
the dear father. She put her arms round his 
neck and hugged him, as he bent over her pillow. 

“I’m afraid this is very agitating for her,” 
murmured the nurse. 

“No, no, indeed, father; don’t go away yet. 
It does me a world of good to see you.” 

Before Lord Ingleshaw left her bedside he had 
promised that Bess should not be sent away. 
The mischief that was done could not be undone, 
and he could not steel himself against his sick 
child’s tender pleading. 

He sent for Bess, and saw her alone in the 1i- 
brary; the girl deeply awed by the grave yet 
splendid aspect of the room—the walls of books, 
the carved oak cabinets, the massive writing-ta- 
ble, before which the Earl sat in his large crim- 
son morocco-covered arm-chair, an imposing fig- 
ure, with fine intellectual face, and silvered hair 
and beard. 





He questioned her closely, as it would never 
have occurred to Lady Lucille to question her, 
and this was the utmost he could obtain from 
her: 

She could remember neither father nor mother, 
She had been brought up by an old woman, who 
went hawking in town and country, sometimes 
selling one kind of goods, sometimes another— 
flowers and fruit mostly in London, lace and hab- 
erdashery in the country. The woman treated 
her badly, beat her, and half starved her, and as 
soon as she was old enough she ran away, and 
sold flowers on her own account, sharing a garret 
in Whitechapel with three other girls, two of 
them match-box makers, and the third a hawker 
like herself. It was a hard life; but they got 
along somehow, till she fell ill of a fever, and they 
took her to the infirmary attached to the work- 
house. When she recovered they turned her out, 
and instead of going back to her garret she set 
out to walk to Dover, where she hoped to find a 
young man who had kept company with her, and 
who had ’listed, and gone with his regiment to 
that place. 

Lord Ing!eshaw made particular inquiries as to 
her relations with this young man. He had been 
employed at a horse-dealer’s in Whitechapel. 
He was an honest lad, had never got into trouble, 
so far as she knew. He wanted to marry her as 
soon as he had saved a little money, but in the 
mean while he quarrelled with his master, and 
enlisted in a cavalry regiment. The girl answer- 
ed his lordship’s questions without flinching. He 
could see no sign of guilt in her manner. The 
story of her youth and bringing up was wretched, 
but as common as it was wretched. She declared 
that she had never been in prison; she had man- 
aged to exist by honest labor, such as it was. 

She had no knowledge of any other name than 


Bess. The old woman had called her by that 
name. Her young man had called her Starlight 


Bess, after a character in a play. 

“We will give you a surname at once,’ 
the Earl. “My daughter found you on a May 
morning. Suppose we call you Elizabeth May ? 
I shall allow you to remain at the Castle in Tom- 
pion’s charge for the present, and I hope you will 
take pains to learn all she can teach you. By- 
and-by I will see what can be done to place you 
in the way of earning your living. You must 
forget all about the young man at Dover. He is 
a soldier, and will have to go wherever his regi- 
ment may be ordered. You had better tell me 
his name, by-the-bye.”’ 

“Tom Brook.” 

The Earl wrote the name in his pocket-book. 

“ And you must promise me that you will hold 
no communication with him while you are in this 
house.” 

“T can’t write,” said the girl, simply. 

“Very good. But you must understand that 
you are not to communicate with Mr. Brook by 
any other means. And now you can go.” 

The girl, no longer Bess, but Elizabeth May, 
lifted her soft eyes gratefully to the Earl’s face, 
made him a courtesy, and retired. 


” said 


“She is the prettiest creature I ever saw,” 
mused his lordship; “and she has the air of a 
lady, in spite of her vile English. This must be 
some waif from the superior classes that has 
drifted into the gutter.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


OVER SUMMER SEAS. 


*“ And ever as we sailed, our minds were full 

Of love and wisdom, which would overflow 

In converse wild and sweet and wonderfal; 

And in quick smiles whose light would come and go 

Like music o’er wide waves.” 

Mipsummer-pay had come and gone, and June 
was nearly over, before Lady Lucille was so far 
convalescent as to sit in an arm-chair by the open 
window of her dressing-room, and take afternoon 
tea with her father. The fever had been worse 
than Mr. Wharton apprehended. A famous phy- 
sician had been down from London four times, 
merely to approve Mr. Wharton’s treatment. 
Nurses and doctor had watched with unwavering 
care; and now the peril was past and gone, and 
Lady Lucille, pale, wan, and ethereal, reclined 
luxuriously in a nest of downy pillows, and sipped 
her tea, while her father watched her with eyes 
that were dimmed by happy tears. There had 
been a time—one terrible never-to-be-forgotten 
night—when he feared to lose this one jewel of 
his home. 

Lady Lucille had had three nurses instead of 
two. Elizabeth May had pleaded with the doc- 
tor to be admitted to the sick-room as a mere 
drudge to wait upon the trained nurses ; and she 
had proved herself a genius at nursing. 

“T believe she has a genius for everything,” 
said Lucille, looking up at the girl, who stood be- 
side her chair, ready to take the cup and saucer, 
which were almost too heavy a burden for the 
weak wasted hands. ‘ Now that I am so much 
better, we can go on with our reading lessons, 
Elizabeth.” 

“T shall be so glad of that, Lady Lucille. I 
have been learning with Tompion every day, and 
I’ve read to myself at night when I’ve been wake- 
ful; and I think I’ve got on. But it will be so 
much nicer to learn with you.” 

“She has left off using vulgar expressions,” 
said Lord Ingleshaw, approvingly. ‘She reads 
her Bible daily, and she has been to church with 
Tompion. I think she is getting clearer ideas of 
what Christianity means.” 

Elizabeth looked at him gratefully with those 
gazelle eyes of hers. He too, like Bruno Challo- 
ner, was one of the demi-gods, judged by that 
standard of humanity which was alone familiar 
to her. She looked with reverent admiration at 
the straight clearly cut features, the thick gray 
hair brushed smoothly back from the broad open 
brow, the commanding gaze of the gray eyes, un- 
der strongly marked brows, darker than the hair. 
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Among all her companions of the past there had 
been no such face as this. 

Bruno Challoner was in London. Lord Ingle- 
shaw, seeing that he was fretting himself into a 
fever, had insisted upon his leaving the Castle 
directly Lucille was pronounced out of danger. 

“Tl send you half a dozen telegrams a day if 
you like,” said his lordship ; “ but I won't have 
you hanging about the corridors to question the 
nurses, or pacing the terrace under Lucille’s win- 
dows half the night.” 

During the first fortnight of his betrothed’s ill- 
ness Bruno had been in frequent communication 
with Elizabeth, who was, indeed, his chief in- 
formant about his darling’s condition, She seem- 
ed more sympathetic than the hired nurses. She 
brought him messages from his love, and carried 








back his own loving messages and the flowers 
which he had gathered to adorn his darling’s 
room. She was full of intelligence, divining his 
every thought, as it seemed to Bruno, with that 
wonderful keenness bred of stern necessity. Her 
devotion to the young lady, whose charity had 
opened the gates of a new world to her, was ob- 
vious in all her conduct. 

“T believe that for once in my life I have met 
with the black swan gratitude,” Bruno told him- 
self. 

And now Bruno was getting rid of his life as 
best he might, an exile from Ingleshaw, He 
slept at the house in Grosvenor Square, dined at 
his club, spent his days in masculine society, talk- 
ed polities with incipient cabinet ministers flushed 
with the small triumphs of their first session, and 

















planned his own entrance into public life. He 
had no heart for the amusements of London while 
Lucille was still an invalid. His spirits rose and 
fell in unison with the telegrams from the Castle. 
He would accept no invitation, and go to neither 
opera nor theatre. His only evening resort was 
the Strangers’ Gallery in the House of Commons, 
where he combined instruction with amusement. 
Never did three weeks of his life hang more 
heavily on his hands. 


She who little more than a month ago had been 
Wild Bess, Black-eyed Bess, of Whitechapel, but 
who now answered meekly to the name of Eliza- 
beth, had ample occupation for her mind during 
| this glowing summer-tide. Her introduction to 
| Ingleshaw Castle had been like a new birth. Pyg- 




















IRON-WEED AND COREOPSIS DESIGN FOR BUREAU OR STAND COVER, ETU.—WORKING PATTERN, 
From tHe New York Decorative Art Socirry.—[Ske Par 749.] 





malion’s animated statue could hardly have be- 
gun life more newly than this girl suddenly trans- 
ferred from the slums to the palace. Her eyes 
shone wide with wonder at a world where all 
things, animate and inanimate, were strange and 
beautiful. She had an intense appreciation of 
the beautiful, which surprised Lucille, who had 
been taught by the severely Aristotelean Marjo- 
rum that taste was the product of education, and 
was not to be expected from the ignorant. 

Even Miss Marjorum was forced to admit that 
Elizabeth May showed a wonderful quickness at 
acquiring knowledge ; but while owning as much 
as this, Lucille’s governess in no wise sank her 
prejudice against her pupil’s protégée. She would 
have disliked Elizabeth less had she been dull 
and slow. There was, to her mind, something 
uncanny, something impish, in this excessive 
quickness, this marvellous adaptability. That a 
creature plucked out of the quagmire of desti- 
tute, dissolute East-end London could acquire 
all at once the graciousness of a lady, the low 
and musical tones of voice, the quiet measured 
movements, the tranquil beauty of educated girl- 
hood—ay, of girlhood taught and trained through 
the slow course of years by Miss Marjorum—was 
a miracle that troubled and vexed the governess 
exceedingly. Of course this refinement was all 
surface—mere acting at best—a remarkable in- 
stance of mimetic power in the lower classes. 
Unfortunately the Earl and his daughter were too 
ready to be deceived by these mimic graces. Al- 
ready this characterless, creditless damsel was ac- 
cepted as a member of the Ingleshaw household, 
and sat at meat with the upper servants, or was 
served apart in her own bower—she who should 
have been proud to eat with kitchen-maids and 
footmen. There was no more talk of apprenti- 
cing her, or finding her service elsewhere. She 
was to learn the duties of an abigail from Tom- 
pion, and on Tompion’s marriage with the under- 
butler—an event which had been impending for 
the last five vears—Elizabeth May was to take 
Tompion’s place. In the mean time there were 
small and gracious duties allotted to her. She 
dusted the books and china in Lady Lucille’s 
rooms; she arranged the flowers, handling with 
light and delicate touch those exquisite exotics 
which were to her verily the revelation of un- 
known worlds. Lucille often made these flowers 
the text for a brief lecture on the countries from 
which they came, Elizabeth listening delightedly 
to the description of those far-away tropical re- 
gions, 

During those quiet days of Lucille’s conva- 
lescence, the girl whom she had rescued from 
ignorance and destitution was almost always in 
her company. -It was in vain that Miss Mar- 
jorum prophesied dismally upon the evil conse- 
quences of this familiarity. The girl behaved so 
well that it was difficult to object to her pre- 
sence. She was so eager to learn that it would 
have seemed in the last degree illiberal to with- 
hold knowledge. And it was the higher order of 
knowledge for which this virgin mind thirsted. 
When Lucille read passages of Milton or Shaks- 
peare, Elizabeth listened enthralled. That story 
of Hamlet—that passionate tragedy of Romeo 
and Juliet-—how deep was the magic of these to 
the listener, whose imagination, for the first time, 
beheld that awful picture of Hamlet and the 
Ghost, or glowed with delight at the image of 
Juliet bending from her balcony to whisper to 
her lover in the sweet silence of the Italian mid- 
night! To be eighteen, intelligent, of an impas- 
sioned temperament, and to hear those stories for 
the first time! What could surpass that rapture? 
To hear them, seated in an Italian garden, steep- 
ed in the perfume of countless roses, warmed to 
the very heart’s core by the sunshine of July! 
And a few weeks ago this girl had lived in a 
loathsome alley, polluted with unspeakable foul- 
ness, clamorous with rough riot and vilest speech. 

Against these Shakspearean studies, this intro- 
duction of the gutter-bred girl to the sublimest 
heights of imaginative literature, Miss Marjorum 
protested vehemently. 

“ What do you mean to make of her ?” she ask- 
ed. .“ Don’t you see that you are spoiling her for 
domestic service by trying to give her these ele- 
vated tastes ?” 

“T am not trying,” answered Lucille. “ Ele- 
vated taste is as natural to her as his song is to 
the thrush. Can’t you see that God created her 
full of imagination and cleverness, and that she 
has only been waiting the opportunity of develop- 
ment? She need not spend her life in domestic 
service. She takes so kindly to education that I 
shall teach her all I can; and I know you will 
help me, dear Marjy, and by-and-by we shall find 
plenty of use for her intelligence. If you will 
only take her in hand, she may some day earn 
her living by teaching others, as honorably as you 
have done for the last twenty years.” 

This argument was unanswerable, and the soft- 
ened Marjorum replied, gently: 

“You forget, my dear, that it is not every one 
who has the teacher’s capacity. The power to 
impart information is a peculiar gift. This girl 
may be quick in picking up ideas, in a superficial 
sort of way; but I doubt if she possesses any of 
the solid qualities which go to make a competent 
instructress of youth.” 

“Only try your hand upon her, Marjy dear. 
I’m sure you could make something out of a black 
girl from Otaheite.” 

Marjorum, thus flattered and caressed into 
compliance by the pupil whom she fondly loved, 
and in whose married home she hoped by-and-by 
to make her nest, allowed her prejudices to be 
lulled to sleep. She took Elizabeth in hand, and 
put her through a severe educational process for 
a space of three hours daily ; and once having 
put her hand to the plough, Miss Marjorum drove 
her furrow vigorously. She was glad to have an 
occasion for the bringing forth of that educational 
machinery which Lucille had outgrown and done 
with. The equator, Lindley Murray, latituds and 
longitude, the sidereal heavens, the earth’s for. 
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mation, the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
doms, were all brought into play. Elizabeth la- 
bored and learned obediently, indefatigably. It 
was dryasdust work ; but her benefactress wished 
her so to learn ; and she never faltered, any more 
than she had faltered when Tompion introduced 
her to the feminine art of needle-work by making 
her sew interminable seams in the stiffest calico. 

When her morning studies were over, Elizabeth 
had her reward in an afternoon and evening given 
to music, art, and poetry. Her mind grew and 
widened under this double tuition. The know- 
ledge of dry, hard facts helped her to a higher ap- 
preciation of poetry. Never, perhaps, did educa- 
tion proceed so quickly. 

And now Lucille was so far recovered that 
the doctor declared she needed only a change to 
sea-air to become as strong and well as she had 
been before that fatal May morning; so Miss 
Marjorum was dispatched to Weymouth, attended 
by the under-butler, to find a furnished house 
facing the sea; and having selected one particu- 
lar house, distinguishable only by its superior 
freshness and purity of furniture and decoration, 
from a terrace of houses all exactly alike, Miss 
Marjorum telegraphed the accomplishment of her 
mission; whereupon Lord Ingleshaw himself es- 
corted his daughter to Weymouth, attended by 
Tompion and Elizabeth May, who travelled to- 
gether in a second-class carriage, an opportunity 
which Tompion improved by various remarks 
upon favorites, flatterers, and sycophants in the 
abstract, and of the brief tenure of favor usually 
enjoyed by such persons, all of which sententious 
utterances Miss May heard with the calm smile of 
scorn, feeling herself as much superior to Tom- 
pion as she knew herself inferior to Lady Lucille. 

Lord Ingleshaw spent a few days with his 
daughter, who was now in such perfect health 
and spirits that this change of air prescribed by 
the doctor seemed a mere formula, They drove 
about the shady rustic roads, sailed on the sum- 
mer sea, explored the arid heights of Portland, 
drank of the Wishing Well, admired the White 
Horse, and thoroughly enjoyed life in this calm 
restful fashion. And then Lord Ingleshaw de- 
parted on a visit to a friend in the North, where 
there was to be great slaughter of grouse a little 
later on. 

“T dare say Bruno will be running down to 
have a peep at you,” he said on the morning he 
left Weymouth. ‘I have given him permission 
to come.” 

Lucille blushed and sparkled, and kissed her 
father by way of answer. She had been longing 
to see her lover for the last month. He had writ- 
ten to her daily, but she had been forbidden to 
answer his letters, which seemed a hard thing. 
He had sent her books, music, trifles of every 
kind calculated to beguile the tedium of illness, 
and she had only been allowed to thank him 
through that stately medium Miss Marjorum, She 
had not been allowed to look at the letter which 
conveyed her gratitude, lest scarlet fever should 
be transmitted by a look. 

And now he was coming—he was coming! She 
could have shouted for joy. Tremulous with hope 
and gladness, she stood on the balcony overhang- 
ing the bright picturesque bay, and looked along 
the parade for that gracious fly which should con- 
vey Mr. Challoner and his portmanteau from the 
station. The Italian band was playing Don Gi- 
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“ Deh, vieni alla finestra,”’ played the band be- 


| low, while the happy bathers splashed and bound- 


| 


ovanni below her windows—melodies brimming | 


over with joyous love like that which filled her soul, 

“Surely, my dear Lucille, you are going for a 
walk or a drive this delightful morning,” said 
Miss Marjoruin, coming in from the back draw- 
ing-room, where Elizabeth sat meekly writing out 
a page of grammatical analysis, with the labori- 
ous slowness of one to whom penmanship and 
grammar were new arts. 

“No, Marjy dearest, not to-day. Iam watching 
for Bruno,” answered Lucille, from the balcony. 


ed in the blue water beyond that crescent of yel- 
low sand, 

“ But, my dear Lucille, you have no justifica- 
tion for expecting him this morning, or even to- 
day,” expostulated Miss Marjorum. 
ship merely stated as a general fact that Mr. 
Challoner was now at liberty to pay you a visit.” 

“And do you think he will not come directly 
he is free ?” exclaimed Lucille. “Would I not 
go to him, like an arrow from a bow, if I were 
told I might go? I expect him this instant.” 

“You will, at least, allow that he can hardly 
come until the train brings him, and there is none 
due till half past three.” 

“ Tow horribly matter-of-fact you are!” cried 
Lucille. “ No, I suppose he would come by train. 
Post-horses would be slower, and balloons are so 
erratic. Please give me the time-table.” 

She ran rapidly over that bewildering document. 

“No, I can’t make out anything. My brain is 
in a whirl. The trains seem to go everywhere 
except to this place. Yes, here is the column at 
last. Weymouth—Weymouth! No; not till 
half past three. How horrible !” 

“Had you not better go for a nice country 
drive ?” suggested Miss Marjorum. “It would 
divert your mind.” 

“ Nothing less than an earthquake would di- 
vert my mind,” retorted Lucille, impatiently. “I 
don’t believe in your time-table. I'll go and sit 
on the beach, if you like; but I shall be expect- 
ing Bruno every instant. Has Elizabeth finished 
her lessons ?” 

Miss Marjorum inspected the page of analysis 
in the stiff newly acquired round-hand, looking 
down at the exercise majestically over Elizabeth’s 
shoulder. 

“ Yes, she has just finished.” 

“Then she can come with me,” said Lucille, 
putting on her hat and gloves, and taking up a 
volume of Shakspeare. “ Bring your work, Liz- 
zie, and come and sit on the beach,” 
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TEA GARDENS IN INDIA. 
ARJEELING is well known as a health re- 
sort for persons whose constitutions have 
been affected by the scorching heat of the Indian 
plains. It is 7000 feet above the sea, and the 
annual temperature corresponds to that of Eng- 
land, with the difference that the winter weather 
is clear and bright, while during the summer 
months, called in the plains the rainy season, up- 
ward of 100 inches of rain falls. 

Of late years the cultivation of tea has been 
introduced with great success into British Sikkim. 
Tea flourishes best on mountain slopes, where 
there is plenty of rain, but where the moisture 
does not stagnate about the roots of the plant, 
and where the annual mean temperature varies 
from 68° to 76°. These conditions are fulfilled 
especially in those parts of Sikkim which are sit- 
uated from 2000 feet to 4000 feet above the sea. 

The process of manufacture is thus described 
by Mr. J. Pearson, of Hope Town, Darjeeling : 

“The tea seed is planted in drills—into what 
are termed nurseries; directly the plants have 
grown to be three or four inches in height they 
are transplanted finally into the garden, 

“The leaf is plucked by women and children, 
from the middle of March up to November, when 


| the cold season has begun, and cultivation com- 


mences. The leaf is then rolled into a form call- 
ed a ‘dullah’ by men—a mixture of plainsmen 
and hillmen—from the opposite hills in Nepaul. 
After it has sufficiently fermented and turned 
brown, the dullahs are broken up and placed in a 
‘dhole’ made of bamboo, over a sharp clear 
charcoal fire, until roasted. It then passes to 
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the women, who pick out all red leaves and stalks, 
and it is next passed to the sifter, who, sitting 
astride two pieces of bamboo, sifts out the differ- 
ent kinds of tea. After this it is again returned 
to another set of women, who fan out all chaffy 
leaves by shaking it up in a round shallow bam 
boo basket, called a ‘dugrah’; the tea is then 
heated over a slow fire, and finally packed.” 

We may add that Darjeeling tea is of very fine 
flavor, and will soon be well known in the market. 

Darjeeling is now two hundred miles from any 
railway, but a railway is in course of construction, 
and will probably be open in two or three years. 
The tea is carried from Darjeeling to Carragolah, 
180 miles, by bullock carts, thence it is conveyed 
down the Ganges by the ferry steamer to Sahib- 
gunge, and thence to Calcutta, 220 miles, by the 
East Indian Railway. From Darjeeling the two 
highest mountains in the world, Mount Everest 
and Mount Kunchinjinga, are visible. 





IRON-WEED AND COREOPSIS 
DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 748. 
f ip pretty and bright design of wild flowers, 
which is furnished us by the courtesy of the 
New York Decorative Art Society, is suitable fora 
bureau or stand cover. The iron-weed is worked 
in two or three shades of crimson, the coreopsis in 
two shades of bright yellow for the petals, and the 
centre in a dark brown, the leaves in several 
shades of olive green. The iron-weed is worked 
with a satin stitch, as that stitch best represents 
the flower. The petals of the coreopsis of course 
are worked in the crewel stitch; the darkest 
shade of yellow crewel is used for the part 
toward the centre of the flower. The centre is 
worked in French knot stitch. 
This design costs forty cents a yard for stamp- 
ing, at the New York Society of Decorative Art, 
28 East Twenty-first Street. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovk Own CokresronveEnt. | 

fig hunting season is at its height, and ladies 

are occupied with toilettes both for seeing 
the chase from carriages and on horseback, and 
for participating actively therein. A few eccen- 
trie persons dress almost precisely like men ; but 
these are the exception. The costume most 
generally seen consists of a short pleated skirt of 
cloth or serge, with high gaiters, a tight-fitting 
jacket, a sportsman cravat, and a felt hat, which 
is always trimmed with a small stiff feather set 
on upright. 

Riding - habits are no longer a uniform, as of 
old. The individuality which reigns supreme in 
fashion asserts itself therein; for instance, the 
corsage is sometimes trimmed with brandebourgs, 
sometimes with a border of unplucked fur, and 
sometimes cut like a hussar jacket. Occasionally, 
too, it has a vest, with small buttons and embroid- 
ered fronts, etc. Black is no longer the exclu- 
sive color; habits are made also of hussar blue, 
navy blue, huntsman’s green, and all the shades of 
gray; and the corsage ic ven sometimes of a dif- 
ferent color from the skirt, but in this case the 
seams and bottom of the latter are piped with 
the material of the corsage. When the corsage 
is of a light color, a horse’s head is embroidered 
in colors on the collar, facings, and cuffs. But 
the distinctive characteristic of these corsages is 
to be extremely close-fitting; the sleeves are 
glued to the arms, and are closed with buttons 
along the elbow seam. As a coiffure, the choice 
lies between small felt hats with a flat crown and 
narrow brim, melon felts, and low-crowned silk 
hats wound with a veil. 

For these costumes tournures are not indis- 
pensable, but they are becoming so for walking 





| and evening toilettes, and are seen adapted for 


all occasions. We a 


e not speaking of small 
tournures, but of large ones, which almost take 
the pl ice of the under-skirt, being fastened there- 
to, and having on the bottom all the trimmings 
with which the under-skirt is usually furnished. 
These jupon tournures have sometimes three rows 
of stuff, the longest being finished on the bottom 
with a pleated flounce which extends around the 
skirt. As to flounced muslin petticoats with trains, 
they are still made for full-dress dinner and even- 
ing toilettes, as well as with separate trains which 
can be worn with different skirts. While we are 
on the subject of tournures, mention must be 
made of the cushions, stuffed with horse-hair, 
cotton batting, or down, that are used to puff out 
different parts of the dress, paniers, postilions, 
etc.; they are especially convenient for dresses 
of light fabrics, and are made square, oval, or 
long, and varying in size according to the purpose 
for which they are designed. The top is gather- 
ed, and fastened to the belt of the tournure; the 
bottom, which is also gathered, is fastened about 
twelve inches below the belt, being slightly bouf- 
fant; on each side the cushion is joined to the 
tournure. You will perceive that we are decided- 
ly leaving behind us the clinging scanty skirts, 
and that bouffant costumes are fast becoming the 
order of the day. 

Space was lacking in our last letter to describe 
ill the novelties that we saw at our visit to 
Worth’s; for instance, we did not speak of a 
charming visite of fuchsia velvet, trimmed with 
chenille fringe of a darker shade, and embroid- 
ered with Oriental pearls; a flat pleat, beginning 
at the neck and stopping short behind, formed a 
very retroussé godet ; another pleat, also taken 
in the neck, at the shoulder, gives fullness to the 
sleeves. The front is slightly lengthened in scarf 
fashion, and edged with lace, rows of which are 
set across the breast. 

We also saw a beautiful dinner dress that mer- 
its description. The skirt, of black satin, with 
large lustreless polka dots, was trimmed with 
draperies forming a lambrequin, the lowest row 
covering a pleating some six inches wide; this 
was looped in the middle of the front by a bow 
which held it in place. These draperies, which 
were twenty inches wide, fell lower in front than 
behind, and were trimmed with jet fringe; the 
upper one Was arranged so as to form paniers on 
the hips, which met in a pouf on the back. The 
pointed corsage of plain black satin was trimmed 
all around with a puffing or vertugadin of dotted 
satin; draperies, also of dotted satin, formed a 
half-open fichu, and were closed behind by a bow 
with ends ; all these trimmings were finished with 
jet fringe. This very pretty toilette is made also 
of gloxinia satin, with white lace draperies, and 
may even be transformed into a ball dress, with 
draperies of tulle and a low corsage. 

We will conclude by an economical and elegant 
device, by which an elegant toilette for the opera, 
dinners, and evenings can be made from an old- 
fashioned dress, such as may be found in almost 
every wardrobe. We will suppose this dress to 
be of some light colored silk, ciel blue, lilac, pearl 
gray, ete.; this will afford a round skirt, which 
can be covered with narrow flounces of Spanish 
or any other lace three or four inches wide. The 
bottom is trimmed with three rows of gathered 
flounces, cut in rose points, and set on one above 
another, The tunic corsage, which is very loose 
in front, is made of silk, or else of gauze, with 
thin silk lining, the tabs in front being looped up 
and draped under the hanging drapery of the 
back. A frill of lace trims the neck and front 
of the corsage. The half-loose elbow sleeves ter- 
minate in lace frills. With this toilette are worn 
long gloves and Louis XV. shoes, to match the 
foundation of the dress. Apropos of this toilette, 
we may note the revival of notched flounces, 
EmMmewxe Rayxonp. 
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HORSFORD’ S ACID PHOSPHATE 


Promotes sleep when the nervous system is over- 
worked or worried by care and anxiety.—{A dv.) 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
Taree shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Brsstz Darine’s endorsement below : 
1925 Madison Ave. 
Mr. Jonn Peraig, Jr. : 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Besstr Darina. 
Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken. Joun Perrrir, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv. 





DANDRUFF 
Is removed by the use of Cocoaine, and it stimulates 
aud promotes the growth of the hair. Burnett’s Fla- 
voring Extracts are the best—{Adv.] 





THE GREAT SUCCESS 
Achieved by Caswell, Massey & Co.'s Emulsion of 
Cod-liver Oil, with Pepsin and Quinine, has induced 
many imitations. Get the original.. 1121 Broadway 
and 578 5th Ave.—[Adv.} 








ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxtxe Powprr Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH > 2 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES 43 North Charles St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d&c., of all fabrica, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
prompt return of goods Corresponde nce invited. 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 




















The remarkable snecess o! 
< this charming article of adorn- 
ment, is due to the CONWEN- 
Ee. COMFORT and DE- 
nomagh weaned EDAPPEAR. 
ANCE given toevery wearer, An ab- 
solute NECESSITY to there who 
have lost @ portion of their once abundant 
bair—or to those who wish to LOOK 
WOUNG—whose foreheads are high—and 
ee hair will not remain i: crimp ; made 

of natural curly hair they cannot get out of wave, 
ND FEATURE they have no 
EASILY 
OTHER waves and crimps— 


y VAL pe 
of her friends. Pmices, rom $6 ¢ 
extra). wi the most ELEGANT 
SWITCHE § from 85 to $50. emay | ma 
CIALTY, Remember these goods can 
ti we Hoalgnartere. 32 EAST 14TH 1ST. 28 Be 
Ses w: s oF [Tlustrated Cat- 


jt. Boston. 8 
aoges. Goods sent ©. 0, D., with privilege ane 








Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, put up elegant- 


ly and strictly pure, — 
pot aay Refers to all Chicago. Address (C. F. 
UNTH 


HUNTHER, Confectione r, 78 Madison St., C — 


T0 PRESERVE HEALTH 


Use SMITH'S Patent Perforated 
BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS, 
They are priceless to ladies and gen- 

tlemen with weak Inngs, and no 

CASE OF PNEUMONIA 
was ever known where these gar- 
ments were worn, They also pre- 
vent COLDS, RHEUMATISM, and 
ail kindred diseases. 

Recommended by all physicians. 

American Institute premium for 
fourteen consecutive years. For sale 
everywhere. Send for circulars. 

D. C. HALL & 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
86 LEONARD ST., New York. 


“ ED oven 0} oN RATS.” —Ask Druggists for it. It 
clears out rats, mice, roaches, -bugs, 15c. 





“WAVES.” | 








0.6, GUNTHER SONS. 


Seal-skin Sacques aud Cloaks : 
Fur-ined Garments ; 
Far Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail or information desired will receive 
special and prompt attention. 























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


GENERAL P" PURCHASING AGENCY FOR 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


For Circulars, address Miss KATE M. CANNON, 
P 0. Box 2600, New York City. 








ARCADIA| 





































GODEY’S LADY’S 
BOOK, Oct. issue, 
Bays: 

“In the general 


ARTHUR’S 
FASHION MAG- 
AZINE, Oct.issue, 
rus}: amoug modistes says: 
aud dressmakere ‘A new velvet- 
een has appeared 


f velveteen, there 
b this season, which 


seemsto be creatde- 
light expressed over 
anew brand which 
appears in the mar- 
ket for the firat time 
this. season, viz.: 
The ARcapia VEL- 
VETEEN. It ida Man~ 
chester production, 
of exceeding fine- 
ness, depth aod rich- 
ness of texture, and 
is much sought after 
for j sackets and fur 
trimmed suits, for 
children’s costumes 
and ladies’ dinner 
dresses, Its cost is 
aleo an element in 
its success, as it can, 
be purchased at the’ 
same price as ordi: 
ery brands.’’ 


isproving a great 
favorite, Itis 
called the ‘Arca. 
dia,’ being a Man- 
chester production 
of exceeding fine. 
ness, depth and 
richness of tex- 
ture. It comes in 
all shades — a 
wine, ruby, my 

tle, green and ¢ pe 
new electric blue. 
Its pile is soft, 
close and even, 
and experts can- 
not tell, except on 
the closest { nspec- 
= tion, that itis not 
Lyons velvet.” 





In the French and Englisb markets they have super- 
seded the use of Silk Velvets. 


Bey ARCADIA Be 
Mere VELVETEEN (eee 
other. GIS TERED) satisfied. 


Forthe protection of the consumer we stamp every yard 
Wholesale trade supplied by the Agents, 
SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 165 Church St., N.Y. 
Retail trade by TEFFT, WELLER & CO., 


28,330 Broadway, N. Y., 
And by y promine nt De alers throughout the country. 


THOME’S 


Hair Bazaar, 


157 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


hm F>— WAVES, of Natural 

Carly Hair...$1 up. 
SWITCHES, all long 
Ralf... .ccccee 5. 
Other goods equally low. Sent C OD. 
with privilege of ga a ALL 
— WARRANTED lus. Cata- 
ogue to Dealers ONLY. M. THOME, 
Importer, wholesaled from 148 State St 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circnjar, address 
} Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently ail 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JU LIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N. Y. 





BEATTY’S Organs, 27 stops, $125. Pianos, $ $297. 50. 
Factory a Een y and es Catalogue 
EE, dress Daniel F. Beatty, W sh shington, N. I. 


50 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 














| S54 Broadway, N. Y., 








HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transparen- 
cy. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 and 
$1.50 per box. Unrivailed Veloutine Face Pow= 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented => 4, 1877, 80 highly recommended and un- 
surpassed rice, $2, ‘complete. Beware of imitations. 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F. F. Marshall’s Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair, the beard,the 
eyebrows and eyelashes a beautiful light brown, brow n, 
dark brown, or black, without injury to the hair, skin, 
or health, $i 50 per box. 


APPLIED ON PREMISES IF DESIRED. 


Something New, 


Unequalled for 
convenience and 
comfort, improving 
thelooks of young 
and old charmingly. 


My PERFECTION, 
OR 
WATER WAVE, 


with the improved elas- 
tic springs, from $3 00 


upWard. 
THE NOVELTY, 


Very becoming ; does not rip or tear. Money refunded 
if not naturally curly. All Front Pieces dressed 
while you wait for 12c. each. 

Switches, al! long hair, 28 in. long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Just received, the largest variety finest quality gen- 
uine gray, Warranted cheaper than any other house. 

Illustrated price-list free of charge. Goods sent to all 
parts of the country,C.O.D,, with privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
FOR SALESROOM TAKE ELEVATOR, 


oe a MAAAETOEE | 


| PEARLS 7 THE MOUTH | | 
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(BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE i 











ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT, 


which renders the teeth wnitr, the gums rosy 
and the breath swrrt. It thoroughly removes 
tarta m the teeth and prevents decay. _ 


7 SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


TOTHING NEWER than Storks and Cat-tails 
1% can be found at most of the fancy work Bazaars, 
but something else may always be seen at 


Bentley's Art Needlework 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 
and 314 Falton St., Brooklyn. 
Send 3 Cents for Catalogue. 


THE 


“ HOUSEHOLD” 
Sewing Machine 
Comes to the front ! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HOUSEHOLD 
Sewing-Machine Co, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

With its _— construction and marvellous ease 

and simplicity. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION. 

GENERAL OFFICES: 

105 Chambers Street, New York. 

Retail Department, 3 East 14th Street. 

163 and 165 Lake Street, Chicago. 

149 Tremont Street, Boston. 


ART NEEDLEWORK, 


An Illustrated Book, containing the instructions Z.. 
at the Royal School for Art Needlework at South 
Kensington, ety 3 Sent by mail to any address 
for 50 cents, by 8. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 

Our Catalogue of pebine oe designs "for this work 
sent free. 


DRAPERY TRIMMINGS, 


Fringes, Cords, Tassels, Novelties 
For Porrixers, Corrarns, and Art Nreviework. 
McLEAN & GILLER, 1298 Broadway, cor. 33d St., N.Y. 
Send for Circular. 


‘SHOPPING 


In all branches, b: ns. 
Address AMERICAN SURCHASIN NG SOME PANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free, 











DECKE 


BROTHERS’ 


MATORLEss 


PIANO 


33 Union Square, N, Y, 


NONPAREIL VELVETEENS. 


A full line of colors in the better qualities 
can be found in our retail department. 


R. H. WHITE & CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 














With the Wave. 
The above Sinctration, taken from life, shows the 


thout the Wave. 


wonderful effect the Water Wave or Perfection has 
on the wearer-—young or old. The unparalleled suc- 
cess of this charming front coiture has caused a 
deluge of poor imitations, andI therefore warrant 
that those bought at my estabiishment will remain 
constantly in their natural wave. A specialty in 
gray and white hair, an enormous assortment of the 
nest quality of French Hair, and the most artistic 
style of make in Wigs, Curls, Roman Braids, Grecian 
Knots, Switches, beautiful Chignons. Also a full 
line of the finest cosmetiques: Fountain of Beauty, 
the finest face liquid in existence, beneficial for the 
skin, $1 per box; V. bogey A‘ hangeg Pow ders, the finest 
imported, 50c. and a pee ; Lip Rouge, for pale 
lips and cheeks, ade le 1 na Yr pattie: Depilatory 
removes superfluous hair, $1 per bottle ; Birch Wine, 
removes tan and freckles, $1 per bottle; Brilliantine, 
7c. and $1 per bottle; Eau de Quinine, the great suc- 
cess, removes dandru iff and promotes the growth of 
hair, 75c. aad $1.50 per bottle. All the goods are from 
the celebrated parfumerie “Capitole,” Paris. Ask 
your nearest one or Hair Store for the crs Me 
or address A. ONSON, Sole Agt. f 
ad eee Rew York. Send for 1 trated Cata- 





KNABE 


PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship; and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & C@.,, 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore; 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A Rapidly Seen. Demand for 


y 


ry 








hae followed wherever it has become known in Stores, 
Hotels and families. It is especially recognized by the 
trade as a labor saving means of imparting brightness, 
wituooT Sona Toure, 

PLATES ON STOVES. 
The Best Polisher for Silver and Plated Ware, Plate 

Glass, Show Cases, &c., &e. 

BUY NO OTHER, 


SHOPPING. — 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND REFERENCES. 


JOHN H. JOHNSON, 
21 East 14th St., New York City. 


Linrary or Coneress, 
Covyrieur Orrick, WAsuINGTON. 

To wit: Be rr Rememueren, that on the 24th day of 
October, Anno Domini 1882, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, of the United States, have 
deposited in this Office the titles of Books, the titles 
or ——- of which are in the following words, 
to wit 

HARPER'S STORY BOOKS. A Series of Narra- 

tives, Dialogues, Biographies, and Tales, for the 
Instruction and entertainment of the Young. By 
Jacos Annort. Embellished with Numerous and 
Beautiful Illustrations. 

WILLIE AND THE MORTGAGE, showing how 

much may be accomplished by a boy. 

BRUNO; or, Lessons of Fidelity, Patience, and Self- 

denial Taught by a Dog. 

The right whereof they claim as Proprietors, in con- 
formity with the laws 0; Pag: United States respecting 
copyrights. . R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress. 





In renewal for 14 years from Nov. 22, 1882, when the 
first term of 28 years will have expired. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, | 


Of every description, otoone with judgment and taste, 
vor Cecssien, dress Mrs. VIRGINIA (. BRE -WSTER, 
No. 221 West 24th St., New York City. 


Fue Seal Sacques Redyed in best manner. Darkest 
shade, highest lustre. Lengthened with Seal, Otter, 
or Beaver, lined. Finished complete. Time 12 to 15 
days. E. C, BOUGHTON, 5 Howard St., N. Y. 














| 





























NOVEMBER | 25, 1882. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 











EY & SOS, 


Grand, Allen, a Orchart Sts., N. L 


CLOAKS, 


Suits and Dolmans. 


100 ALL-SILK SATIN RHADAME CIRCULARS, 
POINTED FUR COLLARS, WITH FUR EDGINGS 
AND QUILTED LININGS, $15; REGULAR PRICE, 
$22.50. 

150 ALL-SILK SATIN RHADAME DOLMANS, 
TRIMMED WITH FUR AND ORNAMENTS, $12.50; 
worth $18, 

LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE FINEST SEAL, 
CLOTH, AND PLUSH DOLMANS, JACKETS, AND 
WRAPS, FROM $22.50 to $65. 

CECILIAN SILK AND BROCADE DOLMANS 
AND WRAPS, RICHLY TRIMMED, QUILTED 
SATIN OR PLUSH LININGS, $22.50, $30, and $35; 
MUCH BELOW REGULAR PRICE. 

300 ALL-WOOL FRENCH DIAGONAL LONG 
DOLMANS AND CLOAKS, TRIMMED PLUSH, 
FUR, AND ORNAMENTS, $8.75, $10, and $12. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE 


WILL BE FOUND AN UNSWERVING GUIDE TO 
DIRECT BUYERS HOW TO SECURE THE BEST 
ARTICLES FOR THE LEAST MONEY. IT PRE- 
SENTS AT A GLANCE EVERYTHING NECES- 
SARY TO COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR THE WIFE, 
HUSBAND, OR CHILDREN, WITH A SYSTEM- 
ATIC ARRANGEMENT OF PRICES 
THERETO. 
ISSUED QUARTERLY, 15e¢. SINGLE 
50ec. PER ANNUM. ORDERS BY 
MAIL WELL ATTENDED TO. 


FREE CATALOGUE sent on application. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 317 Grand St., 


58, 60, 62, 64 to 70 ALLEN ST. 








COPY. 


59, 61, and 63 ORCHARD ST., NEW YORK 


Walter Buhl & Co, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 










mans, Silk and Satin Fur- 
Lined Garments, Gentle- 
men’s Fur Caps, Gloves, 
&e. 

Goods sent on approval to any 
part of the U.S. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


BUHL & CO. 





OIT, MICH. 


NONPAREIL VELVETEENS. 


A full line of colors in the better 
ean be found in our retail department 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway & 20th pets 


NEW YoRK. 
Dress Good 


fe rane 


nderwear, Tie ‘in nce, 
Infante’, Boye *, iris’ Suthte, a Stipes, infor- 
mation, and ‘ 3 A GUIDE" free on application 

COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St, Philada. 
Qj’ Please say where\you saw this Advertisement. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs, T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all 


materials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and 
retail. Send 3c. for C atalogue. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own acconnt and responsibility. 


qualities 





SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harpee’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


IDNe ss two P. stamps to C. TOLLNER, 
dr., Brooklyn, N. ¥., for a new set ele- 
= Chromo Cards and Catalogue of 
Latest Designs for fall and winter. 





DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season: Rich Fringes, Gimps and Orna- 
me a plain and beaded, in new designs. 
and Cashmere Embroideries, Marabout and 
Ontrich 7 eather Trimmings. 
Ribbed, Moire, Short and Long Nap Plushes in 
assorted colors. 
Fringes and Buttons made to order to match col- 


| ored materials. 


Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 





Established 1840. 


JONES, 


8th Avenue, cor. 19th Street, N. Y. 


Fall and Winter Styles. 


NEW COLORS IN ELEGANT COSTUMES 
AND CLOAKS. 
RICE FURS. 





NEWEST FASHIONS IN MILLINERY, SILKS, 
VELVETS, PLUSHES, &c. 


wank DRESS FABRICS, 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES, BOY 8’ CLOTHING, &c. 


CARPETS, UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE, HOUSE- 





AFFIXED | 


Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- | 


FURNISHING GOODS, &o. 





| Fall Issue ** Illustrated Bazar now 
ready. Send for it. 


} Do your Shopping at Home, 

| EARL ORDERS RECEIVE 

| PLENTION. 
Samples sent upon request. 
NOVELTIES THROUGHOUT THE HOUSE, 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





JONES, Sth Avenue, cor. 19th St, N. ¥. 


WwW E should be pleased to have strangers and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 
MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to bny 
attention shown as would be pure hasers, 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


will have the same 


for tine set and price-list. 


| NEW, no 2 alike, Chromo Visiting Cards, name | 
on, 10e. Warranted best pack sold. Agents | 
Wanted. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. | 


DON’T DIE IN THE HOt SE. 
Ask Droggists for 
out rats, mice, roaches, flies, bed-bugs, 15c. 


Morphine Habit C ure din10 

to 20 Days. No Pay unil Cured, 

J. L, Srernens, M. D., Lebanon, Ohio. 
Tiinstrated Catalogne. Photoeranh and Lectnre, 10e, 


(e] LANTERNS 


AND VIEW 


P LANLETUS BUG SuUues WAN Add 
8 io FIL 








SILKS. 


27 pieces Black Silk Rhadamé at 95c.; sold this 
season at $1.50. 

135 pieces Imported Colored Dress Silks at 95c. ; 
sold this season at $1.25. 


BLEACHED UTICA SHEETINGS. 


2 10 
+ ¢ $ 4 
lde. 18e. 25e. a7 he. 80¢e. 
Reduced from 
18¢, 224c, 30c. 32he. 35e. 


HANDKERCHIEEFS. 

Gents’ Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, sold only in 
quarter dozens for 75c. These are less than 
half value. 

Ladies’ full-size Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, sold 
only in quarter dozens for 50c. Less than 
half value. 

HOSIERY. 

Ladies’ extra quality Cashmere Hose, 75c. ; 
#1.00. 


worth 





NOVELTIES IN L ~ Lt be — MENTERIES, and | 


PROMPT 


NEW DESIGNS,—Send two 3c. | 
CARDS NEW DE —Send tw 


WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N.Y. | 


*ROUGH ON RATS.” It clears | 





Men’s heavy Balbriggan Half Hose, silk clocked, 


at 25c.; worth 374e. 





Ladies’ Merino Vests and Pants, handsomely fin- 
ished, at 75c. each. 
Men’s heavy Merino Shirts and Drawers, half 
wool, at $1.00 each. 
| 475 gross French Medal and Fine 
| Buttons, at 25¢., 35¢.,, and 50c. 


Carved Pearl 
| 
| half original prices. 


Less than 


Mail Order Department thoroughly 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 
you to shop by mail. 


| organized. 
| Jt will pay 


| 

Le Boutilier Bros., 

| 845 and 847 Broadway, 48 East 14th st. 
NEW YORK. 


BARISIAN 
ET FLOWER Co. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 8 West 14th St., Near 5th Ave. 
A FULL LINE OF VELVET AND FELT TURBANS 
P. 


} FROM 84 CENTS 
} A FULL LINE OF 


Bet H ty T HATS FROM 

CENTS I 

"TR IMMED ND UNT — D 
CHILDREN’S HATS FROM 69 CENTS UP. 

OUR VELVET AND PLUSH-COVERED HATS. AND 
BONNETS, made in the neatest manner and in 
all colors, at POPULAR PRICES. 

Fresh arrivais from Paris, and rare attractions in 
Fancy Feathers and Breasts, in all Colors and Styles. 
Bird’s Wings, Feather Turbans, &c. We sell a fine 

Imported Breast for $1.24; worth $3.24. 
BRIDAL VEILS AND GARNITURES. 
GARNITURES FOR EVENING 
WAIST BOUQUETS. 


A FULL LINE oF 


|} and Jardiniére Leaves and Flowers in tropical and 
beautiful simulations, 


I. LOEWENSTEIN, 
pt AQt ES and PALETTES, —Latest De- 


Send five 3c. stamps for sample. Fall 
Catalogue sent free. J. W. NEVILLE, Brooklyn, N.Y 





signs. 


| BY RETURN MAIL — A full description of 
| FREE! Moopy’s NEW TaiLok System of Dress 
CUTTING. ‘D. w. Moody &Co, 31 W. 9th, Cincinnati, o. 


ATTTaDy ane CARINET. Plavarv Tune 


ANS ‘$0. 


susical Wouuer Catal 
BERT STRE ET. PHILADEL PHIA, PA, 

















HARBAC! i ORGANINA CO., 


AREIL 


SIYNVELVETEEN 


THE ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 


LYONS SILK VELVET. 


WE WOULO RESPECTFULLY NOTIFY THE PUBLIC THAT NONE OF THESE GOODS ARE GENUINE UNLESS STAMPED 


WITH THE TRADE MARK OWTHE BACK OF EVERY SECOND YARD, AFAC-SIMILE OF WHICH IS HEREWITH REPRESENTED 


so 


“NON 


FINE TEXTURE, 
RICH FULLTONED 
COLORS, GREAT 
DEPTH OF 
PILE. 


Sey 
&, 
>. 


AS IF MADE OF LYONS SILK VELVET. 


FINISH. 
ALL THE LEADING 





NP DECEMBER 4 1881.NO 8896 


REGISTERED PA 6 .1881.NO.8a96 
gent unis 


“my, ( NONPAREIL \ we “ir 





mae heise? 


“NON PARELL 
AS — TRADE MARK — 


¢bo""\ VELVETEEN 


~ 
hour qwis $t 


Seg, 
OV oF 
IMPROVEMENTS 


EIL< ‘ 


om VELVE TEENS 


—e 


— TRADE MARK 
+ ELVETEEN Ri 


CHour rms st 


EVERY YARD WARRANTEDTHE HIGHEST DEGREE OF PERFECTION. 
FROM HARPERS BASAR-— ANOTHER VELVET SEASON IS ONE OF THE CERTAINTIES ANNOUN- 
CED THUS EARLY BY THE MERCHANTS. THE BEST SERVICE IS GIVEN BY THE CLOSE SHORT 
PILE VELVETS,SUCHAS THE NONPAREIL VELVETEEN WHICH IS NOT EASILY MARRED OR CRE- 
ASED THE NONPAREILVELVETEEN IS FOUNDINALLTHE STYLISH NEW SHADES,AND WHEN 
MADE UP WITH THE PILE TURNED UPWARD, IT CANNOT BE DISTINGUISHED FROM SILK 
VELVET. THE DIFFERANCE IN PRICE MAKES A GARMENT COST ABOUT ONE-THIRDAS MUCH 


BEWARE OF IMITATORS WHO TO SELL INFERIOR GOODS, ARE NOW.CLAIMING QUALITIES 
FOR THEIR VELVETEENS WHICH THEY DONOT POSSES, THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
NONPAREIL VELVETEEN ARE THE ORIGINATORS OF, AND EXCLUSIVELY CONTROL, THE 
MACHINERY NECESSARY TO FINISH THESE GOODS,SO THAT THEY RESEMBLE 
LYON SILK VELVET, AND MAINTAIN THEIR DEPTH OF COLOR AND BRILLIANT 
1) 2) ae © ae 4 i a ee = 


HOUSES IN AMERICA. 


Retail Houses supplied by MILLS & GIBB, New York. 


‘wieacs |} SHRABN & FPITHIAN, New York. 





| 


DRESSES AND | 


751 


Eon 


Have now in stock the hest assortment of 


ENGLISH WALKING JACKETS, 
PLUSH COATS AND DOLMANS, 


Brocaded Velvet Dolmans, 
Satin Merveillenx Dolmans, 
Far-lined Circulars & Dolmans, 
Persian Wraps, 
Laugtrys, Raglans, &c., 


Ti sual, lowe r 


other 


At prices, as than any 


house. 


Their Fashion Catalogue for Fall and 
Winter—the most complete issued—will 


be mailed on receipt of 6 cé nts, 


H.C. F KOCH & SON, 


6th Avenue & 20th Street, New York. 


S., C., & S. 


Gents’ Dress Shirts. 
Simpson, Crawiord, & Simpson 


MAKE TO ORDER THE FINEST QUALITY 


OF DRESS SHIRTS 
SIX FOR $6.00. 
GUARANTEE FIT, AND REFUND THE MONEY 
WHEN NOT SATISFACTORY. THE ABOVE 
SHIRTS ARE POSITIVELY THE BEST VALUE 
EVER OFFERED. A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th 


Jardiniéres in many varieties and in rare Porcelains, | 


Avenue and 19th St., N.Y. 


To obviate the many compiaints caused 
hy the dissatisfaction in the wear of black 
silks, 
Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
| have advanced the standard of their widely 
| k Sublime De Hovi.” 
| 


ma Te hy han /, are of a 


PROWMN Cachemere 


The N¢ 
pure vege table dye, and less liable to break 
blac k silks. 


Theu strongly recommend them in every 


goods are 


2 . , 
or wear shiny than any other 


particular, 
| JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


llth St 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


Broadwa 4 cor, 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE jieadaeee #4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY . 4 
HARPER'S BAZAR . 7 4 Of 
THREE above pu i aca ‘ .10 00 
} Anv TWO above namec oetenda Bae 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE Pa 5 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE § : = 
ro ABRISN ORI ARE LIBRARY, 
e Year ¢ im be 10 00 
Postaae Fre a ebser Unit States 
or Canada 
The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers fi Jaunary, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prorrie with the tirst Number for November, 
| and the Volumes of the MaGazine with the Numbers 
| for June and December of each vear. 
Subscriptions will be commenced with the Number of 
| each Periodical ¢ ent at the me of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscril therwise directs, 


HARPER'S FRA SQUARE LIBRARY: a 

veekly publicat nta works of Travel, 
Biography, History, F m, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per nur , list of 
rnished 





Harper e Fs ranklin Sonare Library w ve f 


gratuitousiy on application to Harrer & Brorurrs, 


aa HARPER'S CATALC IGUE, 
titles of between three and four 
will be sent by mail on receiy 


comprising the 
thousand volumes, 
t of Nine Cents. 


Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 


| 
} — 
| Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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FACETIZ. 

Tarr were talking about 
music and the drama at the 
table of their host, who, as 
they were already well aware, 
owed his fortune to bis own 
unaided exertions. 

“You are fond of Rossini ?” 
asked one of the guests, 

* Passionately,” replied the 
host. 

* Know his Barber?” 

“No, sir, I do not—never 
patronized the man — have 
shaved myeelf for the Just 
forty years.” 


semycinngliiipeneante 

“Ts this your first appear- 
ance in a court of justice?” 
asked the Recorder of a va- 
grant. 

“No, your worship, 
last time thus far. t 
with yourself?” 


it is the 
fow is it 


cunning 

**What can I do for you to 
induce you to go to bed now?” 
asked a mamma of her five- 
year-old boy. 

“You can let me sit up a 
little longer,” was the young- 
ster’s response. 


Ft aan A 
She used to keep bits of 
broken china and crockery 
piled up in a convenient cor- 
ner of the cupboard, and 
when asked her reason for 
preserving such domestic 
umber, she woujd shoot a 
lurid glance at her husband, 
and merely remark: “ He 
know’s what them’s for.” 
——. 

Hotel life in Ireland is some- 
times made comical to the 
stranger by the grotesqueness 
of waiters just fresh from ru- 
ral life. It appears that a 


























































































































Dublin hotel-keeper told such 
a newly imported “server” 
that he must always serve ev- 
ery one with soup at dinner, 
and to be quite certain that 
he had it. Phoreepen ensued 
the following scene between 
a tourist and the new waiter 
Barney: 

“Sonp, sir?” said Barney. 

“No soup for me,” said the gentleman. 

* But you must have it,” said Barney. “It's the rules 
of the house.” 

* Hang the house!” exclaimed the guest, highly ex- 
asperated. “ When I don’t want soup, I won't eat it. 
Get along with you !” 

“Well,” said Barney, with solemnity, “all I can say 
is just this—it’s the regulation of the house, and sorra 
a drop else ye'll get till ye finish the soup.” 





Wurn AGatua GoL_pMorer FIRST MET HIM, I1T WAS AT THE SkA-SiIpR. 
wore a Wuire FLANNet Saret, and KNItOKERBOOKERS ‘TO MATOH, AND SIE 
THOUGHT HK LOOKED LIKE A YOUNG Greek Gop, Fresh FROM OLYMPUS. 


When Dr. Chapman was din= 
ing at a hotel be was served 
with what was called barley 
soup on the bill of fare. 
“That is not barley soup,* 
said he to the waiter, “it is 
barely soup.” 

SS) 

Two Irishmen, travelling, 
stopped a man on the road 
and asked him the distance 
to the nearest town. 

“Twenty miles,” said the 
stranger. 

“Twinty miles! Shure we 
won't get there to-noight!” 
cried one of the Hibernians. 

“Faith we will,” said his 
companion. ** Why, it’s only 
tin miles apiece, ye oma- 
dhaun !” 


An old bachelor says: “Itis 
all nonsense to pretend that 
love is blind. never yet 
knew a man in love that did 
not see ten times as much in 
his sweetheart as I could.” 


cegeiliernen 

Jones declares that his wife 
is the most thrifty woman he 
ever knew. ‘ Why, sir,” he 
recently exclaimed, **she has 
made ten patchwork quilts 
during the Jast two years— 
made them herself, sir, out of 
the samples she collected in 
her shopping tours during 
that time.” 


a 

A great Irish orator and wit 
was asked what an Irish friend 
of his, who had jnst arrived in 
London, could mean by perpet- 
ually putting out his tongue. 
“TIT suppose he’s trying to 
catch the English accent,” 
said the wit. 





——@———— 
Whatever one makes one’s 





LOST ILLUSIONS. 


He 


They were looking at a painting. 

“It's perfectly lovely,” said she; 
the animals look so queer? 
natural.” 

“Oh,” said he, “they look all right a little way off. 
They are foreshortened, you know.” 

* Yes,” she replied; “they do look short—that is 
perfectly correct; but there aren't four of them, George 
—at least I can see but three.” 





; “but what makes 
They don’t look a bit 

















Ir was ALL UN SPLINTERS, TO BE SURF, BUT IT WAS 
UNDOUBTEDLY A GENUINE STRADUARIUS, AND TUE 
OPLINTERS WERE ALL THERE. So UF BOUGHT IT, AND 
2 THUMPING FIGURE HE PAID FOR IT, TOO. 


Sur NEXT MET HIM IN LonDON, 


Morar.—Why not wear White Flannel Shirts and Knickerbockers every day, even in the City, and look like Olympian Gods (since it seems they used to 
dress something like that), all the year round? 


A Perthshire minister, more skillful as an angler | 
than popular as a preacher, was once giving advice to 
a parishioner on the benefits of early rising, and men- 
tioned as an instance that he had, a few mornings be- 
fore, composed a sermon and killed a salmon before 
breakfast.. “In fact,” said he, with self-satisfaction, 
“it is a feat on which I plume myself greatly.” | 

* Aweel, sir,” was the pointed reply, “I wud much | 
raither hae had yer saumon than yer sermon,” 











THE AMENDE HONORABLE. 


Yrs, THE MORE ME LOOKED AT IT THE MORF HE FELT 
“ STRap.” 
Bur WE GAN NOT AGOOUNT FOR HIS CARELESSNESS IN 
GOING TO BED AND LEAVING IT LYING ON THE DINING- 


OONVINOED THAT IT WAS AN AUTHENTIO 


ROOM TABLE, 














CAUTIOUS. 
New SERVANT. “On, 1F you HAVEN'T ANY CuILpreNn I CAN’? COME, BECAUSE WHENEVER ANYTHING 
18 BROKEN THERE WILL BE NOBODY TO BLAME IT ON BUT ME,” 


BRIDGET. “No, sve, I ptx't ser no Fuppie 
LAYLN’ ON THE DININ’-ROOM TABLE. ONLY SOME OULD 
SPLINTERS, WutoH I USED FoR TO LIGHT THE Fore 
wip, as I FOUND WE WAS OUT OF KINDLING WOOD. 

(The picture which followed was of such a painful 
character that we decided to suppress it.—Ep.]} 


Ou pear! wat a sHook! 
FOR ALL THE WORLD LIKE A COMMONPLAOK YOUNG CLERK IN SOME City Bank 
—WHIOM, ODPLY ENOUGH, 18 JUST WHAT HE HAPPENS TO BE. 


self ove enjoys thoroughly. 
The man who makes trouble 
between two persons enjoys 
it more than do the persons 
themselves. 


He LooKxep 


ccloponssissiliitinteieasiee 

The first day Artemus Ward 
entered Toledo, travel-worn 
and seedy, he said to an editor 
who was on the street, ‘* Mis- 
ter, where could I get a good dinner for two shillings 2?” 
He was told; and then he inguired, “I say, mister, 


| where could I get the two shillings ?” 


genase 
“T never pretend to know a thing that I do not,” re- 
marked Brown. ‘ When I don’t know a thing I say 
at once, ‘I don’t know.’” 
«A very proper course,” said Fogg; “ but how mo- 
notonous your conversation must be!” 





BRIDGET. “ You se, 8UR, YEZ TUK ON THAT BAD 
ABOUT THAT OLD BRvOKEN FuppLe wiat I sutartep 
TUF FOIRK WID THE OTHER DAY, THAT I BOUGIIT YRZ A 
BRAND-NEW ONE FOR THE PROLOR OF ME WAKE'S WAGES, 
aN’ I MADE ‘EM T’ROW IN THE SuTIOK BESIDES.” 
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OVERHEARD IN 
NEIGHBOR'S CHILD. “ Has THAT Baby 


NEIGHBOR, “No, nov yrt.” 


A CAR. 
Got A Tern?” 


NEIGHBOR'S CHILD, “WH, WY DON’T YOU BUY HIM SOMR, 60 HE OUEW FARLY.” 


{A Fact. 

















